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FRANCE, AUSTRIA, AND ITALY. 


E last week expressed our conviction, based upon infor- 

mation on which we relied, that the prevailing impression 
respecting the designs of France against Austria was but 
too well founded, and that the danger of a great war was 
impending over European civilization. Our forebodings had 
scarcely appeared in print when they received a signal con- 
firmation in the words addressed by the French Empgror to 
the Austrian Ambassador, which,as might have been expected, 
at once sent the commercial barometer down to “ stormy.” 
Those words are not susceptible of being interpreted other- 
wise than as a denunciation of coming hostilities. Yet we 
are not sorry to see attempts, on the part of the French 
official and semi-official journals, to put on them a more 
pacific interpretation. We do not give Louis NapoLEon 
eredit for that supernatural self-command, far-sighted- 
ness, and power of dissimulation which it is the fashion 
to attribute to him. The history of his Government for 
the last twelve months shows, on the contrary, that he is 
capable, like other men, of giving way to his emotions, and 
of plunging into courses of action of which he does not 
see the issue, and from which he may be compelled to retreat. 
At is not clear to us, therefore, that this expression of his feel- 
ings against Austria is the revelation of a long-nursed and 
deeply-laid project, irrevocable as the voice of doom. Better 
counsel.may prevail, as it did in regard to the demand on 
England for a change in her penal laws, the Esprnasse reign 
of terror, and the prosecution. Yet itkeenly 


_points the moral of despotism when we see Europe thus 


compelled to spell. out her fate from the ambiguous utter- 
ances of a single man—a man whom his greatest admirers 
-would scarcely maintain to be, morally and intellectually, the 
natural arbiter of the destinies of civilization. Clothe with 
‘absolute power one of those essentially inferior characters in 
which the lust of absolute power is most predominant—give 
him an enormous army of mercenaries to dispose of at his 
pleasure, and you must expect the results of unlimited 
physical force not controlled by moral considerations. All 
the sycophants in Europe have long been crying up the 
decisive energy of Lovis Napoteon’s strong animal nature, 


’ in contrast with the hesitations of superior minds. They 


may now be destined to see that the hesitations of superior 
minds, if less striking to feminine imaginations, sometimes 
cost less confusion and less blood. 

If the threatened rupture should actually occur, it will 
undoubtedly place England and English statesmen in a 
most embarrassing position. The real cause moving the 
French Government is the pressure of their own domestic 
difficulties. They have a vast army demanding active em- 
ployment, filled (thanks, partly, to the spirited exertions ofa 
portion of our own press during the Crimean war) with ex- 
aggerated notions of its own superiority, and wound up to 
the expectation of Napoleonic conquests. They have a 
people still writhing under a recent yoke, and made dan- 
gerous by bungling attempts at coercion, whose minds they 
desire, after the example of the first Naronzon, to divert 
from home degradation and misgovernment to foreign war. 
Italy offers a field in which the military fever of the 
French soldiery may be immediately let blood—in which 
‘success, if achieved, will be of a decisive and dazzling 
kkind—and in which the heir of Napotron may flatter 
himself that he will carry with him the sympathy 
of the French Liberals, and even of the Liberal party 
‘throughout Europe. This, we say, is the real cause ; and it 
is obviously one which cannot be admitted as a justification 
without overturning all the principles of international 
justice. If any nation which finds itself politically diseased 
38 to be allowed to carry off its dangerous humours by making 
#n unprovoked crusade upon the weakest or the most unpopular 


of its neighbours, there is an end of all those mutual restraints 
by which the great European confederation is raised above 
a group of piratical communities in a state of suspended war. 
The “Pax Europe,” which it has cost so much effort to 
impose on national cupidity and passion, is at once given to 
the winds. 

But the pretext apparently alleged by the French 
Government is of a more plausible, and therefore of a more 
embarrassing kind. It is founded on the simultaneous occu- 
pation of different portions of Italy, and the concurrent sup- 
pression of Italian liberal movements, by French and Aus- 
trian troops, and on the desire of France to escape from 
the position—which has now become insupportably odious 
—of employing the army of Arcola and ngo to main- 
tain temporal and spiritual tyranny at Rome. France 
speciously requires that the pressure of both the coercing 
Powers should be simultaneously withdrawn, so that Austrian 
troops should not be suffered to march into Rome as the 
French troops march out; and on the refusal by Austria 
of a compact to this effect, she threatens to seize the 
opportunity of war. It is not to be denied that Austria, 
placed in this desperate dilemma between the danger of 
war with France and that of letting loose the pent-up 
whirlwind of Roman and ultimately of Italian Liberalism, 
reaps the just retribution of her own iniquitous proceedings 
in Italy, and especially of the flagitious seizure of 
and Ferrara. But, on the other hand, France, having 
wrongfully occupied Rome, is not to take advantage of her 
own wrong, and involve Europe in war as a mode of 
escaping from the embarrassments of a position of her own 
choice. She has thought fit, on pretence of her interest in 
the Pope as the head of the Catholic Church in general, and 
especially of that most pious branch of it which holds the 
creed of VoLTarrg, to come between the Pops and his insur- 
gent subjects, and to take his Government into her armed 
keeping. This being the case, she is bound herself to reform 
the Papal administration ; and, the Pope being a consenting 
party to her intervention, and owing to it his political 
existence, she has a perfect right to do so. If Austria inter- 
feres to prevent France from reforming Rome, Austria is 
the aggressor ; but there is nothing at present before the 
world to show that such is the case. It is ridiculous to say 
that France is entitled to treat the persistence of Austria in 
holding Lombardy as a casus belli. The tenure of Lombardy by 
a German Power may be most unnatural and tyrannical ; and 
when the military burdens which it imposes, directly and indi- 
rectly, on the holders are set off against the revenues of the 
province, it is probably, like other iniquities, a loss rather than 
a gain to its pe in the long run. But however lamen- 
table it may be, and however just a subject for expostulation 
on the part of other Powers, it is perfectly established, and 
has been thoroughly recognised by French Governments, the 
rights, and of course the obligations of which, the present 
Emperor professes to inherit. Indeed, the occupation by 
Austria of Italian territory—whether more or less makes no 
difference in principle—was sanctioned not only by the . 
Treaty of Vienna, but by that of Campo Formio. Who gave 
Austria Venice ? 

An attempt to settle the difference, and avert war, by any- 
thing in the nature of an European Congress, would no dou 
be made under great disadvantages ; for two of the five—or, 
if we rank Sardinia as a great Power, three of the six—ordi- 
nary members of the Congress are parties to the quarrel, and 
Russia is probably pledged underhand to France—a connexion 
which, it must be remarked, deeply taints the French cause, 
and opens an alarming vista of ulterior and more sinister in- 
tentions. Still, every effort that England can make to pre- 
vent the outbrgak of hostilities ought to be made, and that 
in the interest of Italy herself. At best, Italy would become 
the theatre of war, whose cruel exigencies and infuriated 
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passions spare neither friend nor foe, and would owe her 
liberation from Austria to a Power neither less grasping than 
Austria nor less oppressive to those who fall umder its yoke. 
We trust that better things are in store for a great race 
which has so long suffered under alien domination, than a 
renewal of the sham liberties of the Cisalpine Republic, or 
the exactions and conscriptions of the Kingdom of Italy. 
But Italian patriots and their headlong friends in this country 
should remember that the contest may have another issue. 
The accidental disasters of the Austrian troops in 1796 
afford no criterion of their general efficiency, or of their 
probable fortunes on this occasion. The experience of history 
would lead to the conclusion that, on the whole, German 
are decidedly superior to French soldiers. The Austrian 
army is at this moment admirably prepared for war. The 
recent improvements in fire-arms seem favourable to the de- 
fence of positions, and the Austrians will of course be found 
in positions of their own selection. The tide of war may be 
rolled back upon Turin; and Sardinia, instead of the 
Italian supremacy of which (in despite of all the facts of 
Italian history) she dreams, may find her own rising and 
prosperous liberties overwhelmed with utter ruin. This war 
is the game of French ambition ; and neither the history of 
the past, nor the aspect of things at present, encourages us 
to believe that any good object will be promoted by suffering 
that game to be played again. 


THE BIRMINGHAM “ TICKET.” 


Me BRIGHT has appealed to the Parish, and to the 
Parish he shall go. There is no longer any use in 
expressing surprise at the ignorance of this gentleman. The 
sentiment of astonishment is one which is soon exhausted 
im the presence of the strangest spectacles; and iu time 
one becomes habituated even to the incredible blundering 
of a demagogue. But for this we might have thought it 
worth while to dwell at some length on the wonderful 
exposure with which the able and instructive speech of 
Mr. Moncrierr has furnished us, of the fundamental igno- 
rance and misrepresentation on which the superstructure of 
the great Birmingham scheme of Reform has been built up. 
It appears from this conclusive demonstration that Mr. 
Brieur is as profoundly ill-informed in regard to the affairs 
of Scotland as he is about English institutions—more he 
could not be. Indeed, his folly seems exactly commensurate 
with the wisdom of SoLomon—it extends “from the hyssop 
which groweth on the wall to the cedar which groweth on 
Libanus.” From Parliament to the Vestry—from the Parish 
to the Empire—his unscrupulous ignorance ranges with 
comprehensive incapacity ; and the more we examine his 
assertions and his schemes, the more we begin to doubt 
whether it may not, after all, be possible to absolve his 
honesty at the expense of his intelligence. 

When the notable proposal of the parish franchise was 
first launched, we pointed out the startling contrast 
between the practice which Mr. Bricut professed to take 
as his model and the democratic principles in support of 
which such a precedent was alleged. A practical inquiry 
into the real operation of the parochial franchise, which the 
Birmingham agitator, appealing to the “experience of the 
“ past,” has so highly eulogised as “a franchise with which 
“everybody has been contented, which nobody has con- 
“ demned, and which has done no harm to law, or order, or 
“the security of property,” leads beyond all manner of 
doubt to a conclusion the exact opposite of that which Mr. 
Baicur adduces it to support. “ The parish suffrage is far more 
“ liberal, moreequal,and more just than the electoral franchise,” 
says this well-informed politician. ‘Iam proposing no inno- 
“ vation; I only ask you to adopt that which already exists, 
“and which experience has proved to be both safe and satis- 
“ factory. This is what I offer you, because, while it isconsistent 
“ with good government and the security of property, it will 
“ give you a great increase in the electoral body.” This is 
the substance of Mr. Brieut’s argument founded on his 
famous precedent. We have already examined at some 
length the accuracy of his information and the conclusive- 
ness of his logic. We have shown that this precious 
specimen of ratiocination was deliberately conceived, publicly 
propounded, and three times repeated, in absolute igno- 
vance of the fundamental fact that the governing 

inciple of the parochial franchise is plurality of votes, 

which property is carefully protected against the tyranny of 
® pumerical majority. But weare supplied with astill more 


instructive illustration of Mr, Briaut’s political capacity and | 


statesmanlike acquirements, on the unquestionable authority 
of the Manchester Guardian. Wf the favourite of Newall’s- 
buildings knows nothing of anything else, he might at 
least be expected to know something of Manchester. But 
it seems that, in fact, he knows just as little of Manchester as 
of anything else. It was from a Manchester platform that he 
deliberately proposed to substitute the actually existing paro- 
chial franchise for the present electoral system. All he wanted 
was, that members of Parliament should be elected by the 
same constituency which “the Legislature had established 
“ for the Poor-law unions.” Let us see what was the state of 
this model constituency at the moment that Mr. Bricut was 
haranguing in the Free Trade Hall. We learn from the 
Manchester Guardian that, while the Parliamentary consti- 
tuency of the township of Manchester amounts to 10,573, the 
number of persons entitled to vote under the Poor-law franchise 
does not exceed 8000. When we remember, in addition, that 
this diminished constituency is organized on the system of 
plurality of votes, we are in a position to estimate the im- 
pudence and the ignorance of the man who had the face to 
stand up in Manchester itself and propose the introduction 
of the parochial franchise as a Radical substitute for the Par- 
liamentary suffrage, which he judiciously designates as a “deli- 
“ berate fraud.” “We have tried it here,” he says, “ in our parish 
“ unions ;” and he adds elsewhere—“ I venture to say that the 
“ experience of the past in our parishes and in our Poor-law 
“ unions has sufficiently demonstrated that, to that extent at 
“ least, the people of England may be fairly and safely en- 
“ trusted with the right of electing members to the House of 
“ Commons.” 

This, then, is the euthanasia of the great scheme of de- 
mocratic reform. This is the well-considered and deeply- 
matured plan of the profound and sagacious politician who 
“ does not come to speak simply the temporary passion and 
“ sentiment of the hour,” and who has a “deep sense of the re- 
“ sponsibility under which every man ought to speak who offers 
“ himself as the expounder of the opinions or the guide of the 
“ deliberations of his countrymen.” Certainly the unenfran- 
chised classes of Manchester have found an admirable “guide for 
“ their deliberations” in the great Radical reformer of Birming- 
ham. Let them compel Parliament—by persuasion if they can, 
or by brickbats if they can’t—to embrace in its integrity the 
Birmingham programme, and what would be the result? Why, 
simply to disfranchise one-fourth of the existing constituency 
of Manchester, and to give to one-sixth, or possibly to one- 
twelfth, of that diminished constituency an equality of 
votes with the whole of the remaining numerical ma- 
jority. Such is the ultimate product of the profound 
sagacity, the careful study, the laborious information, of our 
infallible demagogue who never changes his opinions and 
never alters his plans. Mr. Bricut has taunted Mr. Newps- 
GATE with the democratic tendency of his reasonings. But the 
Member for Warwickshire might retort on his critic that he 
is the apostle of a reaction such as Colonel SrsrHorre himself 
would hardly have ventured to propose. The joke of the 
great mob-orator of Radical Reform bringing forward a 
scheme which would decimate twice over the constituency of 
Manchester, and give the owners of property a preponde- 
rating vote in the poll-booth, is enough to make old Sir 
CHARLES WerTHERALL shake his sides with laughter in his 
grave. The ghosts of the boroughmongers of former days 
must troop round Mr. Bricutr with benedictions in his 
dreams, and the spirit of the late Mr. Croker must haunt, 
ee lingering regret, the last impersonation of a retrograde 

oryism. 

Of course it will be said, “Mr. Brient did not mean 
“anything of the sort.” We know that perfectly well. 
But it is just the fact that he does not know what he 
means that constitutes him the he is, instead 
of the statesman which he possessed the ability, but wanted 
the character, to become. He had quite sharpness enough 
to know that it was a great point, in addressing a practical 
and on the whole a prudent people, to be able to appeal to 
some example sanctioned by experience—some precedent 
which the Constitution had approved. In his shallow and 
reckless charlatanism he thought he had found a pattern 
which would serve his turn; and so he produced on the 
platform this egregious blunder as a well matured and con- 
sidered plan. No doubt he imagined that he was i 
some very democratic and sweeping change when he 
his intention to substitute the parochial system for the existing 
electoral franchise. It is mere nonsense to say that what he 
intended was to adopt a restricted suffrage, only without its 
restrictions. 1f the Emperor of the Frencu proclaimed to- 
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morrow that he intended to establish in France the system 
of Government which exists in England, and “ with 
“which everybody has been contented, which nobody 
“hhas condemned, which has done no harm to law, or 
“order, or the security of property’—and if the day 
after he were to explain that it was true he had promised 
to copy the example of England, only he did not in- 
tend to have any Parliament—that he meant to have a 
Constitutional Monarchy, only it was not to be limited— 
that, in short, he meant to have perfect freedom only so long 
as it did not interfere with absolute despotism—we should 
know what to think both of his sincerity and his wisdom. 
Those apologists of Mr. Bricnr who pretend that, when 
he recommended the existing parochial constituency as 
a model, he meant the parochial system apart from 
all the characteristics which distinguish it from any other 
system, make him out to be something worse than a fool. 
They impute to him that, knowingly and wilfully, he 
committed a species of moral forgery by appealing to an 
authority which he knew to be adverse, and that he was 
guilty of a conscious. fraud upon an ignorant audience 
by imposing upon them a precedent which he knew to 
be delusive. We are not so hard on Mr. Bricut as 
his friends. We do him the justice to believe that he 
was quite as ignorant of the matter which he was talking 
about as the mob which he was addressing. We believe 
that he knew as little as they that his great scheme of 
Radical Reform simply went to exchange the liberal Con- 
stitution of 1832 for the most Conservative system which 
is to be found in the country. When the real truth 
comes to be known, the “magnificent assembly” at Man- 
chester (as Mr. Bricur pompously calls it) turns out to be a 
caricature fit for the pencil of Hocarrs. The spectacle of 
an immense meeting cheering to the echo the champion of 
the people who is actually proposing to disfranchise them, 
must have been an excellent jest to any one who had the 
wit to unriddle the true secret of the Birmingham programme. 

The incident is admirably illustrative both of the temper 
of the demagogue himself and of the material upon 
which he loves to operate. It shows how true it is 
that the pleasure is as great of being cheated as to cheat. 
Mr. DisraEii has been suspected—perhaps not without 
reason—of an intention to produce a Reform Bill which, 
while affecting to be framed on liberal principles, shall be 
cunningly contrived to promote the triumph of the Tory 
party. How that may be we know not, but we are very sure 
that there is no Tory Government infatuated enough to pro- 
pose a scheme so nakedly and undisguisedly reactionary 
as that which Mr. Bricut in his wisdom has concocted for 
the behoof of the Radical Reformers. The very grotesque- 
ness and comicality of these inconsistencies are the true 
stamp of your genuine demagogue. They are familiar 
traits of a well-known character. The genius of SHax- 
SPEARE is seen in nothing so much as in the immortality of 
the types which his knowledge of human nature enabled him 


- to mould. We pay a fresh tribute to the living truthfulness 


of his art as we ise the profundity of Jack Caper 
reproduced in the sagacity of Jonn Buicnr. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE IONIANS. 


R. GLADSTONE'S anxiety to manifest his personal 
veneration for the most holy Fathers of the Eastern 
Church has, on more than one occasion, led him to forget the 
self-respect due to his position as her Maszsry’s represen- 
tative. His indiscretion has not been confined to his de- 
meanovr alone. The allocution which he was compelled, by 
the extravagant demonstration of the Zantiote Unionists, to 
deliver to the Archbishop and clergy of that island, was more 
suggestive than guarded in its tenor. It is so notorious to 
the [onians and the rest of the world that the kingdom of 
Orno does not embrace all sections of the Panhellenic circle 
except the Ionians themselves, that Mr. Giapstone’s re- 
minder of the fact was in every sense unnecessary ; and, being 
unnecessary, it was gratuitously mischievous. Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s mission, as limited by Sir Epwarp Buiwer Lytron 
himself, has nothing to do with contingencies of the future, 
nor with any question not strictly confined to the territoriesand 
interests of the constituted Septinsular Republic. He has no 
more right to take official notice of the existence of another 
section of Greek nationality under foreign dominion, than he 
has to propose to Ionian enterprisea reconstruction of the Greck 
éolony of Cyrene. If the expression of the Hellenic feeling 
in the mouths of the Zantiotes is, under present circum- 


stances, equivalent to anarchy, it is difficult to find an ex- 
pression strong enough to characterize the wanton indiscretion 
which goes out of its way to encourage a conspiracy among 
the whole Greek population of the Turkish empire. It is 
impossible to believe, unless we suppose wilful treason on the 
part of her Masesty’s High Commissioner Extraordinary, 
that the speech reported in the T'rieste Gazette as delivered 
to the Cephalonian Bishop is anything but a figment in its 
details. It is probably a rifacciamento by a Triestine Greek 
of his Ionian correspondent’s exaggerated version of what 
Mr. Guapstone said, by implication, to his Holiness of Zante 
on the occasion above alluded to. For the sake of imparting 
a greater vividness to his account, the Tuucyprpes of the 
Trieste newspaper has no doubt reconverted the supposed 
oration into the first person singular, and placed in the 
mouth of Mr. Guiapstone phrases which at first sight he 
may have some difficulty in recognising as substantially 
identical in meaning with his own. In some shape or other, 
those phrases will be disseminated as Mr. GiapstTone's 
through the length and breadth of Albania and Epirus, and 
wherever else there is a Greek priest to whom reading and 
writing have come by nature, and whom fortune has gi 
with a patriotically retentive memory. For whatever dis- 
turbances may arise in those countries, or for whatever 
measures of repression the Suntan may find it necessary to 
use towards his Christian subjects, Mr. Guapstone will be 
in no small degree responsible if he has uttered a single 
word that could be twisted into the shadow of an expression 
of the eventual sympathies or possible policy of England. 

Such are the natural consequences of inventing a gratui- 
tous mission for the purpose of entrusting its performance to 
an emissary gifted with more subtlety than judgment, pos- 
sessed of notorious sympathies in the place of judicial impar- 
tiality, and prone to dangerously pointed eloquence where 
impassible retentiveness would have been more to the pur- 
pose. If the gifted creator of so many unreal statesmen 
in fiction had turned his eagle eye in a sufficiently pro- 
found contemplation on the Idea of which Mr. Giapstone 
is the visible Incarnation, before issuing her Masesry's 
warrant for his appointment as ambassador to the Ionian 
Islands, he would have seen into the Future, at least as far 
as we have advanced already. It was morally certain that 
Mr. GLADSTONE would earnestly and humbly embrace every 
opportunity of testifying fis reverential sympathy with 
the primitive Eastern Church, as represented in the 
most reverend personages who might do him the honour 
of attending his levees. It was equally certain that 
the devout spirit which would send him to assist at the 
performances of the Greek liturgy in the churches of St. 
[rene or St. Spiro would be received by the incredulous 
Tonians, not as an expression of the ordinary curiosity of an 
intelligent visitor, or of Mr. GuapsTone’s particular variety 
of sentimental devotionalism, but as the studied hypocrisy of 
the English Government in exhibiting a more than usually 
conciliatory demeanour towards the most influential, and 
therefore most formidable, leaders of the so-called national 
movement in the Ionian Islands. It might well have been 
feared that Mr. GLapstone would go beyond the mere con- 
ciliatory courtesies of deportment, and enter upon actual 
business relations with the ecclesiastical organs to whom he 
certainly was not specially accredited. There is no surer 
way of making a vague hostile influence really energetic and 
formidable than by ostentatiously treating it with such ex- 
ceptional deference as to induce bystanders to believe that 
you consider it formidable already. If once Mr. GLapsrone 
began a course of saintly coquetting with the long-bearded 
Papas whom there was no doubt that he would honestly 
consider as the most unobjectionably fit persons to act as 
leaders and exponents of public morality and opinion, it was 
clear that, at some point or other of their courtship of cross- - 
purposes, he would be obliged to break off with the half- 
yielding refusal of their “ too fond” attentions— 
-——Ask me no more. 


Sir Epwarp Lytrow was not, indeed, bound to consider 
how far Mr. Giapstone’s own capricious affections might 
be irrevocably entangled, or his of mind injured by 
casuistical doubts as to the divided duties of a universal 
Christian and a special envoy. But he was bound (ne guid 
dumni respublica caperet) to see whether the interests of 
England would not be seriously involved in whatever per- 
sonal einbarrassments or difficulties might arise from the 
particular temptations out of which it would need a special 


Providence to deliver the envoy he had chosen. 
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he did not know very clearly himself how far he was 
inclined to pledge her Masgsty’s Government to yet more 
democratic reforms of the Ionian constitution. But he ought 
to have made sure that his emissary would not, even in words, 
travel out of his mandate, and select the wrongest and 
most dangerous hair for splitting. The admirers of Mr. 
GuapstTonE’s logical power are compelled to doubt its states- 
manlike soundness when they see the awkward dilemma 
which threatens him with either horn, after his implied ad- 
mission that, if the remainder of the Greek race were united 
in one free State, England could not refuse union with 
Greece to the sympathetic Ionians. Mr. GLapstone’s scholar- 
ship must have induced him to assume the tacit assent 
of his audience to the Hesiodic axiom that “half is more 
“than the whole,” and to rest contented with the proof 
that it was impossible to grant the whole as an irrefragable 
argument for the greater impossibility of giving half. The 
Greek clergy are not such fools as not to know how far the 
gaining of half is a step towards the whole ; and they might 
justifiably have retorted upon him the barbarian proverb, 
that half a loaf is better than no bread. Their pastoral simpli- 
city had not professedly contemplated that phase of the 
problem which presented itself to Mr. Guapstone’s farther- 
reaching mind. Like practical men, they asked for what they 
thought he could give them. Anxious to secure the bird 
in the hand, they never uttered a word about those that 
sing in captivity in the Thessalian and Cretan bushes. Mr. 
GLADSTONE answered that unfortunately he had not got to 
give what they did not ask him for, and, therefore, what they 
did ask for was out of the question. On the premisses 
which he has accepted for himself, their conclusion is un- 
deniable, and it is one which will be drawn by all Conti- 
nental observers whose interest it is to draw it, and not by the 
Greeks alone. It has been so drawn already by one of the 
organs of those who are principally interested in the cessa- 
tion of the English Protectorate. The answer to the ques- 
tion proposed in Le Nord—what have the eventualities of 
Turkey to do with the enfranchisement of Ionia, so as to 
hinder the rendering of justice to one of the Greek popula- 
tions because it cannot be rendered to all at once !—is one 
which Mr. Guapstone and Sir Epwarp Lyrron must find 
for themselves. Mr. GiapstTone has done his best to keep 
the question on the false issue which was first opened by Sir 
Joun Youne and Mr. Guernsey. The sooner the pleadings 
are amended, the better. If the Envoy Extraordinary has 
now, as we are told, made his Report, and is waiting 
for further instructions, the best instructions that could 

robably be given him would be to return home immediately. 
His mission has not only already proved a complete failure— 
it has, unhappily, more than justified our expectations of the 
mischief which would attend it. 

The whole tenor of Mr. Guapstone’s addresses and Sir 
Epwarp Lyrron’s despatches, as well as the guarded feeble- 
ness in tone of the Ministerial journals, seems to indicate that 
her Masesry’s Government has no serious intention of doing 
anything beyond possibly soldering on a few yet more demo- 
cratic reforms to the already over-tinkered Ionian constitu- 
tion. It is not for the first time that we assert such a course 
to be useless, and worse than useless. The present constitu- 
tion has proved its own absurdity by the sheer wish of those 
elected under it to render government under the English im- 
possible. There is no good in following up the reductio ad 
absurdum by adding any more decimal ciphers to the sum 
which will not work right. It requires to be rubbed off the 
slate, and stated in a new way. We have no wish to under- 
take the task of constitution-making for the Ionian people ; nor 
are we certain that a new constitution is absolutely needed. 
A firmer hand might even yet do something without a sharper 
curb. An enforced return to the form and the spirit of 
the old oath of allegiance for the Legislative Assembly, 
for which Sir Henry Warp was weak enough to allow the 
substitution of a double-faced compromise, might at least 
relieve the country from the immeasurable disservices of the 
most insane of its present patriotic legislators, who are 
chosen merely to obstruct public business by a cry for the 
separation which it is against that oath to cry for. A stern 
disregard of the obvious follies of the Assembly, whether 
committed within or without their constitutional sphere— 
instead of that weak affectation of deference, against a better 
judgment, tothe divine voice of the people, whichis the natural 
error of English constitutionalists who have been educated 
by dealing with a real public opinion—might, even in its 
_present spirit, turn that institution into little more than a 
mere expensive and useless annoyance. But, to effect any 


real good for the Ionian Islands in rendering an active 
government possible, the basis of the Assembly requires to be 
changed, and the qualifications of those eligible, as well as of 
those who elect, must be materially altered. There is nothi 

in the Treaty of Paris which need prevent the abrogation o 
the present Constitution and the nomination of a Consti- 
tuent Assembly by the Protecting Power, with a view to the 
substitution of a form of government more suitable for a real 
development and administration of the talents and resources 
of the Ionian people. 

Few Englishmen will be disposed to deny that the con- 
duct of the Ionians themselves has made such a course 
justifiable to our own national conscience; and the most 
honest and rational among the Ionians, though their moral 
timidity might prefer to “be ignorant of the doing,” would 
yet “approve the deed” when it was done. But the present 
government engine will never work the better for opening 
fresh safety-valves, when, through those at present in use, 
its anarchic vapours escape at so low a degree of pressure 
as to leave it even now a screaming and impotent machine. 


THE NAVIES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

i apm =) is no subject on which plain speaking is so much 

called for, or on which affectation is so common, as on 
the condition of the Navy. Ministers always affect diplo- 
matic reserve in reference to the statistics of the fleet, lest 
foreigners should be supplied with information as to our 
strength or weakness. Then the professed advocates ot peace 
are so shocked at the contemplation of the possibility of war, 
that they regard it as a duty, in speaking of naval affairs, to 
affect perfect indifference as to the only point which is of 
the smallest consequence—the comparative force of our own 
and foreign Navies. It would, they think, be invidious to 
ask whether we are or are not strong enough to retain the 
sovereignty of the seas with France, or Russia, or America 
for enemies ; and a courteous silence is therefore preserved 
on the question which, more than any other, interests every 
Englishman. If pretences of this kind had any real tendency 
to preserve harmony between nations, or to diminish the risks 
against which our fleet is intended to guard us, there would 
be at least a plausible excuse for reticence. But it is cer- 
tain that the reserve of our officials keeps none but English- 
men in the dark, and that the number, the armament, and 
the occupation of every ship in commission are as well known 
to the chiefs of the French Marine as they are to the Lords 
of the Admiralty. Neither can any purpose be served by 
ignoring the fact that the relative strength of our naval 
forces, compared with those of other countries, and pre- 
eminently of France, is a far more material consideration 
than the absolute number of guns and seamen afloat. To 
suppose that foreigners are likely to take umbrage at such 
comparisons, is to give them credit for so much simplicity as 
not to know that the armament of each nation is intended 
to enable it to hold its rightful position against any or all 
of its neighbours and rivals. War is not brought about by 
injudicious disclosures, nor even by offensive comparisons of 
military power, though it may sometimes be courted by the 
pride or the complaisance which refuses to recognise the 
warlike preparations of a neighbour. 

Whenever any one speaks or writes about the English 
Navy, almost the only thing about which he thinks is 
whether it is stronger than the French fleet, and how much 
stronger—whether, in short, it can perform its multifarious 
duties in all quarters of the globe, and still leave a fleet 
sufficient at the shortest warning to hold the undisputed 
command of the Channel. That is what we all mean when 
we ask, with more or less anxiety according to our consti- 
tutional temperament, whether the Navy is in an efficient 
state? We can see no objection whatever to putting into 
words an inquiry which is in every one’s thoughts. On the 
contrary, we see some danger in trying to shut our eyes to 
the truth, that the answer must be less satisfactory now than 
it would have been only a few years ago. 

The great progress of France as a Naval Power during the 
last ten or fifteen years is sketched with substantial correct- 
ness, though not without some obvious exaggeration, in the 
article from the Conversations Lexicon to which we are 
glad to see the Zimes has given an extended publicity. 
The writer's conclusion, that with about equal matériel the 
French Navy exceeds the English in the availability and 
efficiency of the personnel, is not, indeed, fairly warranted 


by his own detailed account of the rival fleets; but the 
judgment which is now pronounced on plausible grounds by 
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a well-informed though somewhat prejudiced inquirer would 
have been a ludicrous absurdity at any time between the 
battle of Trafalgar and the bombardment of Acre in 1840. 
A great change has taken place since that time in the rela- 
tive strength of the two Navies, and it is not the least sig- 
nificant circumstance that the development of the French 
fleet has continually advanced, notwithstanding the changes 
of the Government from a Monarchy to a Republic, and 
from a Republic to an Empire. The augmentation of the 
Navy of France is not a mere freak of an ambitious ruler, 
but seems to have become a recognised element in the pro- 
gress of the nation, and is on that account the more deserv- 
ing of the grave attention of English statesmen. 

There is no very obvious reason why a German critic 
should be disposed to exaggerate the resources of France 
and to depreciate those of England; but it will be some 
satisfaction to the timid to perceive that the unfavourable 
conclusions of the Conversations Lexicon are partly attribu- 
table to an anti-English bias which displays itself throughout 
the comparison. Thus the French gunboats built during 
the Russian war are described as superior to our own, al- 
though due credit is given to this country for the energy 
with which no less than one hundred and sixty of this 
useful description of craft were completed, while France 
produced only thirty. The English floating batteries are, 
with some justice, pronounced to be failures ; but notwith- 
standing the easy triumph at Kinbourn, it requires some faith 
to credit the assertion that the ivon-sided hulks built by 
Napo.ron were much more efficient or manageable than 
our own. ‘fo a country which possesses the absolute com- 
mand of the seas, these unwieldy monsters might occasionally 
be of service in an attack against stone walls, though the 
rapid improvements in artillery will probably soon deprive 
them of their supposed invulnerability. But very great 
improvements will be necessary upon present models before 
vessels that can scarcely be navigated at all will venture into 
an open sea where they are likely to fall in with a hostile 
fleet. Still less need we be alarmed by the sagacious dis- 
covery that the spirit and discipline of a force of conscripts 
must necessarily be superior to that of a crew of volunteers. 
French sailors, we are told, know from their childhood that 
they are bound to serve their country, and feel honoured by 
wearing the national uniform, while Englishmen are mere 
mercenaries who barter their liberty and blood for a pit- 
tance of wages and the chance of prize-money. There is 
singular audacity, too, in referring to the evolutions of the 
Black Sea fleets and the operations in the Sea of Azov as 
evidence of the superior smartness with which French ships 
are handled. But after making every allowance for mis- 
representations as idle as these, there remains enough to 
show that the Navy of Napozeon III. is more nearly on a 
par with our own than any foreign fleet has been for more 
than a century. 

An advantage of fifteen sail of the line, and one hundred 
smaller vessels, besides our fleet of gunboats, is all that our 


‘German critic allows us ; and he is perhaps not very wrong 


in saying that much of this superiority is balanced by the 
greater proportion of old and comparatively useless vessels 
borne upon the strength of our Navy. It may seem strange 
that Fngland, having had in 1815 ten times as many ships as 
France, and having subsequently expended much larger sums 
on the construction of new vessels, should have been so nearly 
overtaken in the race ; but our immense start has proved of 
no avail in consequence of the improvements in shipbuilding 
and the introduction of steam, and our very superiority has 
compelled us to waste vast sums by taking the initiative in 
experiment. It was only after we had built scores of paddle- 
steamers and iron frigates which turned out good for nothing, 
that the magnificent screw liners that form the strength of 
modern fleets were devised. France, with judicious economy, 
reserved her efforts until she could profit alike by our suc- 
cesses and our failures, and has thus at a much less cost con- 
structed a Steam Navy not very iuferior to our own. 

The mere matériel of the fleet is not, however, the most 
serious consideration. Notwithstanding the vast superiority 
of our commercial marine, it seems undeniable that additional 
ships could be sent to sea more rapidly by our neighbours 
than, by ourselves. The disciplined force which is kept on 
foot under the title of Zguipages de Ligne is perhaps not 
much, if at all, inferior in number to the seamen on board 
our fleet, and we have no means of adding to our available 
strength at all comparable in rapidity and certainty with the 
machinery of the French Jnscription Maritime. Eve sea- 
faring man in France is liable to be enrolled for service in 


the fleet, and is bound to present himself when called upon 
to enter on board of a man-of-war. This reserve, which has 
been rapidly increasing, is now stated to comprise 160,000 
seamen, while England has no corresponding resource be- 
yond the small numbers who are enrolled in the Coast 
Volunteers. Neither in war nor in peace can any conside- 
rablenumber of men be raised without great delay, and unless 
the Commission now sitting shall discover some means of 
increasing the supply of volunteers, we may be driven to 
something resembling the French conscription in order to 
provide the means of manning our ships as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances may render necessary. : 

Notwithstanding the apparent equality of the French 
Navy in some particulars, and the greater efficiency of its 
administrative system, our superiority in all the natural and 
permanent sources of strength is so undeniable that a 
prolonged war would rapidly raise the English Navy to its 
old pre-eminence, and the unreadiness of our system is really 
the only defect which need occasion any anxiety. The 
ultimate strength to which the naval force of any country 
can attain is measured by the rate at which it can construct 
new ships, and by the aggregate extent of its seafaring 
population. In both of these respects our advantage is so 
great that, if time enough were allowed for preparation, we 
need fear no rivalry. With all the appliances of Cherbourg, 
France has neither the mechanical facilities nor the wealth 
to run a successful race of shipbuilding with England. 
There are now on the stocks in our dockyards ships whose 
total tonnage is returned at 65,000 tons, and whose arma- 
ment will exceed 1500 guns ; and the history of the gunboat 
fleet. is some further evidence of the rapidity with which a 
pressing want can be supplied. In the construction of 
steam machinery, France cannot attempt to compete with 
us ; and if the two countries were to put forth their utmost 
strength, a very few years would probably suffice to restore 
to our fleet something like its old numerical superiority. 

Even in our great difficulty—that of manning the ships— 
time would stand our friend. The French reserve, which is 
kept in immediate readiness, exhausts the whole maritime 
strength of the country. England has five times as many 
sailors to fall back upon, and, sooner or later, this prepon- 
derance would be sure to tell. The solitary advantage of 
France consists in the greater availability of her resources, 
whether for attack or defence ; and it is one which England 
must find the means of neutralizing, if our coasts are to be 
as secure from insult as we have hitherto believed them to be. 
The great changes in the conditions of warfare in modern 
times all resolve themselves into the one principle, that 
time has become of infinitely greater value than it used to be. 
It is a poor consolation for a military reverse to know that 
the enemy would have been well thrashed if he had only been 
good enough to wait a little longer ; and it cannot be too 
often repeated that it concerns the safety and honour of the 
country to make her fleet, if not stronger, at any rate less 
unready, than it has been during the period which has seen 
so remarkable an advance in the naval power of our nearest 
neighbour. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND MEXICO. 


ae documents which have recently been published by the 
United States Government on the subject of Central 
America and Mexico derive their principal significance from 
the absence of any novelty in their tone. As usual, they 
reflect no great eredit either on the political morality of 
American statesmen or on the judgment of our own, The 
wearisome monotony of arguments which seek to reconcile the 
Monroe doctrine with the principles of international law, and 
the persistency of our Government in furnishing the United 
States with the pretexts for complaint which they are so 
eager to find, will afford little satisfaction to reasonable men 
on either side of the Atlantic. The harmony which ought 
to prevail between us and our kinsmen can never 
be attained while these official bickerings form the staple 
of the intercourse between the two Governments; and what- 
ever view America may take of her interests, it is the plain 
policy of England to avoid all squabbles about matters 
in which we are not materially concerned. Lawyers 
and moralists may smile at the sophistries by which 
Mr. Da.uas attempts to distinguish between the American 
occupation of Nicaragua stipulated for by the Cass-YRisarer 
Treaty, and the instructions given to Sir Gore OuseLEY to 
aid the authorities of that unhappy State in repelling the 
attacks of Filibusters. The United States proposed to secure 
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the safety of the Isthmian transit by such temporary occupa- 
tion as Nicaragua should think necessary for the purpose. 
Great Britain authorized her plenipotentiary, if requested by 
the Nicaraguan Government, to seize any Filibusters who 
might descend upon her shores, and hand them over to be 
dealt with by the authorities of their own country. “ This 
“ order,” says Mr. Datuas, “is a violation of the CLayTon- 
“ Butwer Treaty, because it leaves it to the discretion of 
“ British officers whom to recognise as the de facto Govern- 
“ ment of Nicaragua, and whom to denounce as Filibusters.” 
It is difficult to comprehend how the American interference 
contemplated by the Cass- YRisarri Treaty is secured from the 
same danger, and perhaps the chances of mistaking a piratical 
for a legitimate Government are quite as great in the case 
of American as of British officers. Lord Matmespury 
insists that the two cases are precisely parallel, and that on 
neither side is there any violation of the CLayron-BuLWER 
convention. Logically, his representation is unanswerable, 
but a position may be very sound in logic, and at the same 
time very mistaken in policy. The course which Eng- 
land ought to take is quite clear. We have, by the 
tact of a very able diplomatist, obtained from the 
United States a treaty which secures the only object 
which renders Central American affairs of any importance 
to us. Without a direct breach of treaty, the United States 
cannot interfere with the neutrality of the highway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. So long as this primary 


stipulation is observed, we at least have nothing to complain- 


of We have made a good, though perhaps not more 
than a fuir bargain, and it is notorious that America would 
be extremely glad to escape from an obligation which she un- 
dertook in a moment of temporary deference to international 
law. No policy, therefore, could be more suicidal on our 
side than to suffer disputes to arise on the collateral and un- 
important consequences of the treaty. Yet ever since its 
signature we have been squabbling about such insignificant 
questions as the right to a barren rock, and a worse than 
useless Protectorate ; and now that these points are on the 
eve of a final settlement, fresh complications are created by 
instructions given to our envoy, which, though not abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the treaty, are apparently framed 
with the sole view of giving the United States an excuse for 
remonstrance. If England carefully keeps well within her 
conventional rights, it is possible that America may be in- 
duced to abide by an unpalatable engagement ; but if our 
authorities are always sailing as near the wind as they dare, 
and insisting on the utmost privileges that a doubtful con- 
struction of the treaty can give them, the astute statesmen 
of Washington will not be slow to find the pretext they 
desire for repudiating a convention which they will have 
plausible grounds for accusing England of having been the 
first to violate. 

If the neutrality of the Isthmus is not assailed, we can 
well afford to be liberal in the construction of the treaty on 
all other points. It was unquestionably a large concession 
on the part of America, and there is some justice in the 
remark of General Cass that, to make it perfectly mutual, it 
ought to have prohibited the acquisition of territory not only 
in Central America, but in Asia also. In the view of jurists, 

yoximity may not alter the relations of independent Powers ; 
Put prudent statesmen are not in the habit of engaging in 
crusades for abstract principles, and except so far as may be 
necessary to keep the transit across the Isthmus open to the 
world, we have no more interest in thwarting the aggressive 
schemes of the United States upon the American continent 
thau they would have had in protesting against the conquest 
of the Punjab or the annexation of Pegu, Perhaps if it were 
well understood that England regarded without jealousy the 
extension of American dominion, there would be less reluc- 
tance at Washington to carry out frankly and honestly the 
policy of maintaining a free highway across the Con- 
tinent. In this matter our interest is not less than that 
of the Americans. If they desire facilities of inter- 
course between their Eastern seaboard and California, it 
is not less essential for us to secure an uninterrupted passage 
to Columbia and Australia. With this single object gained, 
our concern with the Western Continent is at an end. Let 
America extend her frontiers as rapidly as her conscience 
will allow (and that will be fast enough)—let her absorb, if 
she will, a fresh system of States to reinforce the political 
resources of the South—still England is not called upon to 
interfere or remonstrate. While the Monroe doctrine is 
applied only to territories which we have no interest in 
maintaining in their present condition of anarchy, we may 


reasonably be indifferent to the practice, however impossible 
it may be to recognise the piratical theory which it implies. 
But even in the American view, the principles of the Ostend 
Manifesto find their only justification in the exclusive 
interest which the United States have in the political 
arrangements of their own Continent; and this basis is 
wanting when once the route of the Isthmian transit is in 
question. With that strip of land the whole civilized world 
is concerned ; and the interests of England especially would 
seem to be best maintained by confining the exertions of 
diplomacy to the only region of real importance, and allow- 
ing the utmost latitude to the expansive energies of the 
States in every other direction. 


REPRESENTATION OR NUMBERS? 


re disciples of Mr. Brieur are in a great hurry to 

assume that, if we do not admire their particular idol, it 
is only because we admire nothing at all. In this respect 
political enthusiasts seem to be on much the same footing as 
theological devotees. The slipper-working and currant-jelly- 
presenting congregation of the Rev. Jabez Mudflint always 
denounceas unbelievers the outside world who wonder whether, 
after all, Jabez is any better than his brethren. It is quite true 
that we don’t admire Mr. Bricut, and we think we have 
very sufficient reasons for the opinion we have formed of him. 
We do not consider that the impartiality of our verdict is 
diminished by the fact—admitted by the testimony of his 
followers—that, till his recent exhibitions, we entertained 
agginst him no adverse prejudices. So long as it was pos- 
sible to believe him to be honest, we often raised our voice 
to defend him from unfair and unmerited attacks. Mr. Bricut 
has always held opinions in direct antagonism to our own on 
the capital question of the foreign policy of the country ; but 
when he chose to promote his ideas by legitimate means— 
when he thought fit to adhere to truth in his statements, and 
appealed to reason as the groundwork of his arguments—we 
never failed to treat him with respect. His position is very dif- 
ferent now from what it was when he appeared as the sincere, 
though we believe mistaken, advocate of an unpopular creed. 
He has entered upona crusade against all the institutions of the 
country with a licentiousness of misrepresentation which 
exceeds even the proverbial recklessness of the professional 
demagogue. He has insulted the Monarchy by his condescen- 
sion—he has menaced the House of Lords, and reviled the 
House of Commons—he has laboured to inflame the ani- 
mosity of classes—he has sought to teach the poor that the 
rich are their natural enemies—he has tried to persuade the 
ignorant that all the hardships they endure, and all the pri- 
vations to which their position in life is exposed, are the 
fruit of tyrannous laws and unjust legislation. And he has 
done all this with a reckless audacity of misstatement which 
almost precludes the charitable hypothesis that even his 
universal ignorance could altogether cover such a chaos of 
misrepresentation. With such a man as Mr. Bricut has 
lately shown himself to be—a man who trades only on the 
blind passions of a mob—it is idle to argue. Our business is 
rather to expose him to those whom he is seeking to deceive, 
and whose worst animosities he is labouring to inflame. 

It is not true, however, that because we do not admire 
Mr. Bricut we admire nothing at all. Indeed, we admire 
a great deal, for we admire almost everything that Mr. 
Bricut despises. We admire that truth of which he is 
so little careful. We admire that justice which he does not 
— We admire that honour which he does not value. 

eadmire that freedom which he so little understands. We 
admire that Constitution which he has never seen. We 
admire that history for which he has so profound a contempt. 
We admire that people which he is never weary of defaming. 
We might enlarge the catalogue indefinitely, but we prefer 
to offer our critics a comprehensive formula, by which, if they 
think it worth while,they may at any time fill it up for them- 
selves. If they care to ascertain what it is that we admire, 
they have only to inquire what it is that Mr. Bricur dis- 
dains. Our admirations are precisely co-extensive with his 
aversions, because both are exactly measured by everything 
that is English. No readers of this journal have ever had 
any reason to expect that we should give quarter to the 
treacherous foes of English liberty. We have never en- 
couraged the belief that we would side with democracy 
against the cause of freedom. 

The question which Mr. Brient has raised in-his récent 
speeches is simply and nakedly whether, in the impending 

orm Bill, the principles of the English Constitution are 
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to be preserved, or whether we are to seek in France or 
America the model of another and wholly different form of 
government? Let his apologists say what they please, when 
the false coating of inapplicable precedents and misstated 
analogies comes to be stripped off, and when the results of his 
repeated vacillations come to be reduced to their ultimate 
expression, this is the residuum at which we arrive. If 
the principle of government by a mere numerical majority 
is to be substituted for the system of a regulated 
representation—which, under different forms, has been 
constantly and carefully maintained in every department 
of the Constitution—we have no hesitation in saying 
that this is Revolution, and not Reform. The authors 
of the measure of 1832 were not, like Mr. Bricnt, the 
avowed enemies of the English Constitution. Their 
policy was to remove the abuse of nomination; but 
they professed to respect, and with greater or less success 
they endeavoured to preserve and perpetuate, the principle 
of representation. And, after all, this is the question by 
which a man’s political aims must at this moment be tried. 
Is he for representation, or is he for numbers? No one ought 
to allow himself to be juggled into confounding these two 
things. They are not only not the same, but they con- 
tradict and exclude each other. The two cannot coexist, 
for they are radically incompatible. In a mixed society, 
consisting of various and unequal classes, if numbers 
are the ruling power, representation is impossible. This 
matter is not to be decided—and, having confidence in the 
good sense of the English people, we venture to say it 
will not be decided—by abstract arguments on the Rights 
of Man. The one thing which an English statesman has to 
consider is the practical working of a change which is to 
operate on the organic constitution of the State. 

We undertake to show, in direct contradiction to 
Mr. Bricut, that though numbers do not govern in 
England, representation can, and does in fact, exist. 
Representation of interests in a free community is not a 
theoretical term, but a practical reality. Interests are re- 
presented if their influence is felt, if their rights are protected, 
if their will is operative on the governing power. Interests 
are not represented if their voice is drowned, if their property 
is unjustly dealt with, if their rights are assailed, if their 
desires are either unknown or ineffectual. Mr. Bricut says 
that the working classes are not represented because they have 
no votes. If he means that no class in which every man does 
not vote is represented, how miserable and helpless must be 
the condition of the soldier and the Custom-house officer! But 
if we inquire whether, in point of fact, the interests, the 
wants, and the rights of the working-classes are less attended 
to by the Legislature than those of any other class, however 
“ privileged,” what do we find to be truth? We know that 
Mr. Bricut, relying on the ignorance of the assemblies 
which he addressed, has not shrunk from libelling the English 
Parliament by asserting that it has deliberately exercised its 
powers to oppress and defraud the people. We venture to 
predict that, bold as he is, he will not repeat, in the presence 
of the House of Commons, this scandalous and malignant 
calumny. Were the people not represented in the House of 
Commons when that “selfish aristocrat,’ Lord SHAFTESBURY, 
obtained its assent to the Ten Hours Bill—which deserves 
to be called the charter of the working man—in spite of 
the selfish opposition of the League with Mr. Bricur 
at its head? Were the people not represented when 
the Income-tax was imposed in order that articles of 
consumption might be freed from duty ? Were the people of 
Ireland not represented when a loan was advanced to 
support the destitute poor in the time of famine? Were 
the people of the United Kingdom not represented when 
the wealthier classes voluntarily took upon themselves the 
chief burden of a popular war? Were the people not repre- 
sented when, Parliament after Parliament, and session after 
session, new votes have been passed for the education of the 
poor, and new measures contrived for the promotion of their 
health and comfort? And if it be asked how it is that they 
have been so represented, let no one suppose that this has 
been the result of a mere sentimental sympathy or eleemosy- 
nary condescension. There have always been adverse interests 
enough at stake to arouse a resistance as violent and as perti- 
nacious as that which Mr. Brienr offered to the Ten Hours 
Bill. These measures have prevailed because they were wise 
and just, and because there was no party strong enough to 
resist_the claims of the unenfranchised classes when they 
were in accordance with sound principles of public policy. 
For these reasons we affirm that representation has existed, 


and does exist, without the principle of government by 
numbers. If Mr. Bricur persists in denying it, let him 
explain how and why the Ten Hours Bill was carried. 

And further, we say that, on the principle of govern- 
ment by the numerical majority, representation cannot 
exist. In other words, if the electoral system of this country 
is to be assimilated to that of the metropolitan constitu- 
encies, there will be an end of representation. France has 
universal suffrage, but it has no representation, because the 
ignorant and the needy have swamped the public opinion 
of the prosperous and the intelligent. America, practi- 
cally, has no representation, because there likewise the 
lowest class excludes the more informed and the more 
independent portion of society from all participation in 
public affairs. It is to this that we, too, shall inevitably 
come if ever the principle of numbers is adopted in 
this country as the rule of our Government. A numerical 
majority is not, and cannot be, in a state of society 
such as exists in England, a fair and true representation 
of interests ; and it is for this reason that in our parishes, 
in our Poor-law unions, in our Boards of Health, and in 
the recent Act for the local government of towns, precautions 
have been taken that the principle of representation shall be 
preserved. Representation exists in our present electoral 
system by virtue of that very variety in our constituencies 
against which Mr. Bricur directs his attacks. The low, 
dead level which he proposes would simply extinguish repre- 
sentation altogether. A numerical majority is necessarily 
the representative of only one out of many classes—and 
that the class which, in respect of its intelligence, education, 
and leisure, is the least fitted to consult either its own interests 
or those of the other classes which are placed at its mercy. 
What are the dangers to be feared from a system in which 
property and intelligence are placed helplessly at the mercy of 


a mere numerical majority, Mr. Baicut himself has told us. 


The reason which he assigned at Glasgow in explanation 
of the plurality of votes in the parochial franchise was, 
that if an equal influence were permitted to those who 
possessed no property with those who had something to 
lose, there might be “a great inequality of burdens cast 
“on particular firms and —— individuals.” But is 
this danger confined to the Parish? Has it no counterpart 
in the administration of the Empire? Already the Man- 
chester organ of Mr. Bricut alleges as a grievance against 
the existing system of representation that it has not yet 
established a graduated scale of taxation—that a man with 
50,0001. a-year pays no greater percentage than the man 
with 500l. So that the first fruit of the new Reform is 
to be the adoption of a principle of taxation which all 
economists have recognised as synonymous with confiscation. 

It is not our object to maintain that the particular 
adjustment of the representative principle which at 
this moment exists in our electoral system is either 
theoretically or practically perfect. We are quite ready 
to admit that it may be susceptible, from time to time, 
of great and beneficial improvements. But the success and 
the safety of such experiments depend on the acquaintance of 
the engineer with the machine which he has to clean. We 
don’t feel at all disposed to have our English clock pulled to 
pieces by Mr. Bricnt, because we are perfectly convinced 
that he has not even an elementary knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of its construction or the theory of its movement. 
The great question, we repeat, which we have to decide is 
whether we will adhere to the principle of the representa- 
tion of interests, or whether, throwing overboard the 
lessons of experience and the inheritance of tradition, we 
are to rush headlong into the system of government by 
numbers. It is but to state the question in another wa 
to say that the issue now before us is whether we wi 
stand by the English Constitution, or endeavour to erect 
upon its ruins a copy of the French or American polity. 
That is to say, are we to keep the liberties we already enjoy 
beyond the example of any nation on the earth, or are we to 
surrender ourselves a conscious prey to the abasing despotism 
which seems to be the inevitable end of unmixed democracy? 
For despotism is of two sorts. France groans under the 
despotism of the army, and America is degraded under the 
despotism of the mob :— 

Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum. 

Their form is different, but their spirit is the same. They 
are the twin daughters of a common sire. For in every 
age and in every people the offspring of Democracy is 
Tyranny. 
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A MONTH IN THE DIVORCE COURT. 


To great law which regulates supply and demand seems 
to prevail in matters of public indecency, as well as in 
other things of commerce. Block up one channel, and the 
stream will force another outlet; and so it is that the 
current dammed up in Holywell-street flings itself out in 
the Divorce Court. Lord Camppett has done something for 
the morals of that very limited portion of the public which was 
compelled to frequent that ugly thoroughfare ; but Sir Cress- 
WELL CressweEtv’s Court threatens to pellute the whole length 
and breadth of the land, and as we must all read the news- 
papers, we cannot avoid the laystall, We are not going 
to pronounce that the new Divorce Act is responsible for 
the mass of dirt which has lately encumbered the news- 
papers, but in one main particular it is undeniable that the 
Act has failed in securing one of its promised advantages. 
We were assured that public morality would be spared the 
offensive details of the action for erim. con. In the new 
Court, however, we have these very details dwelt upon and 
exaggerated with a degree of prurient indecency which far 
exceeds the old trial at Common law. The case of Evans 
v. Evans and Rosinson has oceupicd three days before the 
new tribunal—thrice the time that it took under the former 
régime. We will not say how long the case of Rosrnson 
v. Roxryson lasted, but during the past month alone we 
find that the case of Marcumoyt v. Marcumont—not 
one of adultery, but perhaps scarcely less injurious to public 
morals—was spread over eight Court days. A similar one, 
Cuerry v. CHERRY, was dismissed in the exceptionally brief 
term of two days; but Keats v. Keats took three days to 
examine. Why is this? Partly because, a more responsible 
function being cast upon a jury under the new than under the 
old form of proceeding—namely, that of deciding upona verdict 
which entails highly penal consequences—it may perhaps be 
necessary that the details of evidence should, in exactness 
and completeness, approach rather to the character which is 
required in a criminal case than in a civil suit. We must 
therefore make up our minds that the evidence in adultery 
trials under the new system will be more minute and fuller 
flavoured than heretofore. This is one result of the Divorce 
Act; and the balance so far is decidedly against it as com- 
pared with even the execrated action for crim. con. Another 
reason for the prolixity of the recent trials may perhaps be 
found in the professional specialty of the advocates. Cuique 
in sud arte credendum; and when a man has a special line 
of his own, he is apt to show off, and to expatiate in it. In 
the old days, a crim. con. case was an exception toa barrister’s 
ordinary Westminster-hall practice; but the Doctors’ Com- 
mons lawyers have now gone westward, and they have long 
given themselves to these matrimonial causes. A student 
of Sancnez can talk more, and more to the purpose, 
on the subjects discussed by his author than an ordinary 
reader of moral science. In like manner, the learned 
civilians who practise in the Divorce Court are so at home 
in their own peculiar vocation that they make the most of a 
case, dwell upon particulars, and go into corners and spy 
into Judas-holes which would escape the ordinary prac- 
titioner. Thus all that was ugly in the old Court seems to 
be perpetuated, with additions, in the new. 

But this is not all. The new Court takes cognizance of 
a whole class of cases the discussion of which, though not 
necessarily obscene, is yet of such a nature that it is always 
hovering on the verge of the prurient, and is on that account 
perhaps more dangerous than positive indecency. We believe 
that, on the whole, the MarcuMont case was quite as mis- 
chievous as the Evans case, and it occupied eight days. Its 
length was perhaps unavoidable ; for it must take a jury along 
time to master an affair the evidence in which, from its nature, 
must be cumulative. <A case of alleged cruelty must always 
be prolix, because the charge can only be proved or disproved 
by the most minute details. All the daily and hourly trans- 
actions of married life must be produced, and sifted, and 
twisted, and exaggerated in every possible way. Not only is 
the unavoidable length of such trials a social nuisance, but 
these things are not for public discussion at all. Even the most 
innocent hours of home are not to be paraded. Hymen was 
always a veiled divinity, and the private dapirus is not for 
the world. Much worse is it for public morals when, as 
must be the case in such a suit, it is the interest of one party 
to exaggerate, embitter, and barb every little detail of 
temper and infirmity—-to magnify the humiliating instances 
of spite, to envenom the cutting words, to exasperat2 the 
provoking tongue, and to cherish and improve instances ‘of 


the unforgiving temper. Merely to have these things exhi- 
bited with all the scientific accuracy and orderly arrange- 
ment of a judicial process is bad enough. But look at its 
further results. Though Mrs. Cuerry failed, Mrs. Marcu- 
MONT succeeded in obtaining a verdict, and other wives may 
be equally fortunate. The methods of the lady petitioners 
will be studied ; and will the poet’s “domestic peace” be 
furthered by the example? Will the boasted English home 
gain when it is experimentally ascertained that « wife can 
get rid of an inconvenient spouse if she is clever enough 
to keep a faithful diary of all the spots and sores of married 
life—if she carefully keeps her counsel, and acts consistently 
with a view to a future suit—if she contrives, by arts not 
unknown to the feminine wind, to get a husband to overstep 
the debateable land? ‘Will not these tactics be adopted ? 
Can it be expected that ladies tired of their lords will 
not employ these useful aids to a judicial separation and 
private maintenance? Is it, however, for the interests of 
society that incompatible and ill-assorted unions should, as 
a rule, be judicially severed? The advocates of the new law 
answer unhesitatingly that it is. For our own part, we 
again repeat Lord Stowetu’s dictum, that it is for the ge- 
neral interests of society that uncongenial couples should 
learn rather to bear and to forbear, and to make the best 
of a bad bargain, than so to manage their private life 
as at last to get it up to separation pitch. For this is 
what it comes to. It was the interest. of quarrelling couples 
to keep the peace in marriage—it is the interest of quar- 
relling couples to make at least as bad a household of it as the 
Marcumont home turned out to be. The Cuerry case was not 
quite bad enough for the law to interfere; but, guided by the 
egregious Marcumont precedent, the next wrangling couple 
will contrive to manipulate matters a little further. And 
here the question is not whether, when a home is a hell, it 
may be best for private interests to break it up, but whether 
the old law did not tend, on behalf of the general social 
good, to prevent it from becoming that hell to which the 
new law rather offers an encouragement. 

But these are not the only aspects under which we may study 
the working of the new law. On the 14th of December the 
case of Lentce (a German) v. Lentce came before the Court 
on the charge of adultery against the wife. It was proved that 
the petitioner had condoned and connived at his wife’s adul- 
tery, and had lived on the wages of her prostitution ; and the 
verdict was for the respondent, the Judge remarking “that 
“ it was a great disgrace to this Court to have such a case 
“brought up before it.” An ingenious attempt has been 
made to neutralize the force of this observation ; but it is to 
be borne in mind that Sir C. Cresswett did not say any- 
thing about the patent disgrace of the petitioner, but of “ this 
“ Court,” and his words can have no other intelligible meaning 
than to point at that state of the law which could render so in- 
famous an appeal to it possible. What he meant was to express 
his fear that the Divorce Court would be made a refuge for 
collusive suits, and that its cheapness and accessibility would 
invest it with attractions for injured husbands to help their 
own dishonour. In other words, the very danger which the 
opponents of the law apprehended is announced as actual by 
no less an authority than the Judge who has to administer it. 

Descending from higher considerations, we must, in con- 
clusion, protest against the taste which reports all these nasty 
cases in full. A discretion is left to the Court—which, in the 
case of YeaTMaN v. YEATMAN, lately before it, was exercised— 
of hearing*certain cases (this was one for nullity of marriage) 
in camerd. Is it too much to ask of “our best. public 
“ instructors” to imitate this reticence? What is gained by 
parading for public edification all the details of every rape 
and adultery trial? A recent incest case of the most frightful 
description—the Marcumont case—the Evans case—why do 
we have these things in full? Is it because reporters are in 
some instances paid according to quantity, and because men 
who have self-respect would be starved out of the field if they 
sent in decent reports in competition with those who live on 
the extent and minuteness of their notes? Yet this is really 
no reason ; for it is quite in the power of editors to check, 
by mutual understanding and consent, the prurient pens of 
their subordinates. Some of the daily papers, to take the 
last month only—and to its judicial proceedings we have 
confined our strictures—are a public disgrace and a private 
nuisance. Or if—which we doubt—it is deemed requisite 
for the ends of justice that these disgusting cases should not 
be entirely suppressed, we may fairly inquire whether the 
English language is so poor, or whether our instructors are 
so little masters of it, as to be unable to give the facts of a 
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trial for concealment of birth except in the form of a bad 
obstetric lecture? Can it really be necessary that Holywell- 
street should he revived and perpetuated in the daily news- 
paper press? In that quarter, at least, no interests less 
than those of public decency aud morality ought to prevail ; 
and in those interests we appeal against what is a growing 
offence—the utter and insolent disregard of common decency 
which newspaper reporting of the present day too frequently 
displays. 


“MERRY CARLISLE.” 


EAN CLOSE does not like Christmas. At least he has 

small sympathy with the popular modes of keeping Christmas. 
Theatres are an offence to him, and the compliments of the season 
positively stink in his pious nostrils. He has been addressing 
the Carlisle Total Abstinence Society on the abomination of 
getting drunk. We are no advocates of drunkenness, but simply 
to enlarge on the heinousness of sins to which men not only have 
no temptation, but which they have taken an oath to avoid, 
strikes us as being excessively silly, because so very easy. There 
is a story afloat that once upon a time two very aged and spot- 
less spinsters, disabled from going to church, asked the parson of 
the parish to come and read them a sermon on Sunday evening. 
The worthy divine acceded to this pious request, and edified his 
domestic congregation with a peculiarly well chosen homily 
on the vices of profane swearing and indecent conversation. 
Dean Close’s sermon to the teetotallers exhibits pretty much the 
same tact and discrimination; and though perhaps in this respect 
he only displays the lack of judgment of many of his brethren, 
his blu:ider is one of the first magnitude. Religion is prostituted 
when it is made the vehicle of abusing your neighbours. Drunken- 
ness ought to be denounced, but -drunkards are the people to be 
told of its dangers. A visitation sermon on the spiritual dangers 
of horse-racing would not be a whit more absurd than a teetotal 
address on the gin bottle. Had the Dean of Carlisle the real in- 
terests of his young abstainers at heart, he would have pointed 


out to them the peculiar dangers, say of pride, self-reliance, and 


uncharitableness, which the pledge involves—not the wickedness 
of sins they have no mind to. 

But let this pass. We have more serious objections to this 
Carlisle denunciation of Christmas festivities than its inoppor- 
tunity in point of place and audience. The Dean seems to say 
that Christmas is a mixture of the Saturnalia and Lupercalia of 
old time. Fescennine licence runs riot in all our streets—the 
liberty of December is for every one to get drunk—and universal 
riot and intemperance rule the reelins; land. Less than this his 
words can scarcely mean. ‘It seems to bea thing taken for 
granted that people should be drunk at Christmas. Ask them 
why they go about reeling in drunkenness, and they tell you they 
are keeping Christmas. These are the seasons when the devil 
keeps high holiday.” Here we join issue—first, as to the fact, 
and next, as to the relevancy of the grain of truth hid in this 
monstrous bombast of swelling words. It is not a fact that 
everybody gets drunk at Christmas, or pleads the license of the 
season for his sin. On one day in this very last Christmas week 
there was not a single case of any sort, not even the most trifling 
one of intoxication, brought before the magistrate at oue of the 
largest police courts in the metropolis. Social inquirers know that 
the sin of drunkenness is on the decline in England generally, 


’ whatever it may be in Carlisle under the spiritual guidance of that 


form of religion to which Dean Close is popularly assigned. But if 
he means to say that there is any necessary connexion between the 
English Christmas and drunkenness, we should ask him to goa 
little further north than what we suppose is still ‘ Merry 
Carlisle.” We are not aware that Christmas is very religiously 
observed in Glasgow ; but its public drunkenness far exceeds the 
drunkenness of London. Dean Close’s fallacy is that people not 
really religious take advantage of the Christian festivals as an 
excuse for intemperance; and the suppressed conclusion is, of 
course, against the observance of the festivals. As we have said, 
where there is no Christmas there is still more drunkenness ; but 
another fact remains—that no .human being pleads the season 
as an excuse for his daily vice. He does not make it a religion 
to get drank. What his Very Reverence means, supposing him 
to have a meaning, is that the general aspect of festivity is in 
itself a temptation to drunkenness. 

One often wonders how some people really do read the Bible, 
or how they get over the plainest and most obvious drift of it. 
The whole run and tenor of the Old Testament from end to end 
couples feasting, and all the material considerations and appli- 
ances which belong to feasting—eating, drinking, dancing, rest, 
leisure, enjoyment, fulness—with spiritual blessings. The land 
of promise was a fat and abounding land. The feast was a feast 
of good things. Corn and wine and oil were types, and facts 
too. Every sacrifice was consumed—the cattle on a thousand 
hills were to be eaten—the wine of Eschcol was to be drunk. 
And whenever a special solemnity, a holy time, a passover, or.a 


‘dedication feast was to be celebrated, it was with rich and 


unstinted cheer. But temptation lurks in festivities. This is 
uite true. We venture to remark, however, that Almighty God 
ows this just as well as Dean Close, and yet, with these possible 
dangers belore the eyes of the All Holy and All Pure, He ordains 
festivities. It is ours to resist those temptations; and if we fall, 


we do not fall by reason of the festivities, nor does any human 
being lay them upon religion, except in that most unpractical sense 
in which man lays every sin upon the Author of fallible human 
nature. And as is the Law, so is the Gospel. He who inaugu- 
rated His career by being a guest at a marriage-feast—of which we 
know but little except that a great deal of wine was drunk at it 
—and who permitted his first-called Apostle to celebrate his con- 
version by making a great feast, He himself being present at it, 
can scarcely have condemned the principle of Christmas or an 
other festivities. Dean Close being of course a law to himself, 
we shall not trouble him with any historical proof of the con- 
nexion between religion and feasting ; but as he sets up for bei 
an especially Biblical Christian, we ask him to read his Bible. 

But he goes a step further. He condemns in the mass 

“those places of amusement called theatres, which are in his 
judgment the receptacles of vice of every description.” Theatres 
might be all this; but will Dean Close pretend to say that he 
knows them to be suchP He will not say that the catastrophe 
at the Victoria Theatre was a Divine judgment; though he sails 
so very near the wind when he talks of judgments and theatre- 
going in the same breath, that we should not at all wonder that the 
Carlisle Teetotallers smacked their abstaining lips, and thanked 
God that they were not even as those publicans of Lambeth 
Marsh. But he is quite prepared to say that theatres are the 
receptacles of vice of every description. Dean Close has, of 
course, never been ata theatre. We have. And our experience 
is directly contrary to the Very Reverend theory ; and in such 
a case experience is better than theory. That’s all. He knows 
nothing about the matter—of course he does not. We do. 

If Dean Close really had at heart the moral interests of the 
oung men whom, by teaching them to look only at their neigh- 
ours’ sins, he at least assists in becoming Pharisees and hypo- 

crites, he would turn such powers as he has to the important 

object of making those recreations which people will have, and 

ought to have, sound and useful, rather than waste his time in 

denouncing them in this coarse and summary way. Reereation 

is not only a permission, but a duty, and a Christian duty too. 
Theatres are especially the people's recreation. All mankind 

neither can nor ought to be eternally in front of the platform or 
in the lecture-hall. If people can get no theatres, they will have 
penny gaffs. The fact is that the theatre is a successful competitor 

with the gin shop; and on the whole we believe that the theatres of 
London, even the minor ones—even Dean Close’s ‘‘low theutres 

on the south side of the Thames”—are respectably conducted. 

At any rate this is certain—that the more respectably they are 

conducted the more they are appreciated by the people; and the 

way to make them more respectable is to encourage the good in 

them, not to denounce them as mere antechambers to hell. To 

improve theatres is the tendency of things as they are; and in 

this current of public feeling it is the height, or depth rather, of 
folly to condemn in the mass what is every day improving. Not 

a theatre in London—even those of the lowest type, the Eagle, 

the Britannia Saloon, and those in the East of London—but has 

within a recent period been made really beautiful and artistic ; 

and this material advance is only the sign of a moral elevation. 

John Wesley was wiser when he would not let the Devil have 

the monopoly of decent tunes; and if Dean Close had a tithe or 

a tittle of Wesley's sense, he would see that it is in the interest of 
religion to welcome and foster the rising good rather than to 

denounce the departing evil. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK. 


OST Londoners treat themselves freely to an exhibition 
which is weekly provided for them gratis in the shop win- 
dows. The different sides of Punch are displayed in diiferent 
windows ; and in a very short walk the economical spectator may 
delight himself with all the charming sketches which the humour, 
the sprightly kindness, and the skilful hand of Mr. Leech have 
provided him for the week’s entertainment. Sometimes these 
sketches may be better, and sometimes worse; but they are 
always good ; and whenever the artist makes any special effort, 
or brings any number of them together for a particular occasion, 
we cannot repress our wonder that so much rich fancy and 
spirited drawing should be apparently so inexhaustible. In 
Punch's Almanack for this year we have twenty sketches, all of 
more than usual excellence, collected in a very narrow space. 
Mr. Leech’s sketches, of which those contained in the Alinanack 
are such capital specimens, embody so many of the superficial © 
peculiarities of English life that we take this opportunity of 
saying a few words about them, chiefly to express our sense of 
gratitude for the great pleasure they afford. 

If ever these sketches feil to interest us, it is because they are 
repetitions of certain well-known and familiar types which the 
author has given us so often that we have no longer a sense of 
novelty when we see them. We all know Mr. Leech’s horses 
and young ladies. Puach's Almanack opens with a large draw- 
ing, designed for no other apparent purpose than to bring in a 
great portion of Mr. Leech’'s stud. There is the horse that is 
going, and the horse that won’t go—there is the well known 
lanky stiffnecked animal, and the equally well known square-set, 
hard-mouthed beast. This drawing does not interest us much, 
because we have seen these horses in a thousand drawings before, 
but if we pause to look at them we see how full of life and motion 
they are. A drawing of two ladies regretting the absence of a 
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party of men driving in a four-in-hand to Greenwich, also pre- 
sents us with the familiar type of one section of Mr. Leech’s 
ladies—the ladies who are brought in to exemplify female vanity 
or the follies of fashion. We may observe, in passing, that the 
fun of none of the sketches in the Almanack turns upon the use or 
abuse of crinoline, which has been worked in Punch till it has 
become a nuisance. The same style of young lady is introduced 
into a picture called “ Husband Taming ;” but here the ordi- 
nary effect of a up of well-known female figures and 
faces is relieved by the easy, happy drawing of the baby, and of 
the tamed husband who is nursing it. In one or two other 
sketches we have specimens of the other great species of Mr. 
Leech’s ladies—those with whom a reasonable man ought to fall 
in love. The neat hat, and delicate profile, and abundant back- 
hair, show us at once what is the sentiment that the artist wishes 
to appeal to. But in these sketches there is something which 
adds the pleasure of drawing unexpectedly good to the general 
thought and execution of the main subject. In the sketch where 
two sets of lovers are amusing themselves on a windy day, the 
effect of wind on the clothes and on the attitudes of the figures 
introduced is so given that we can hardly attend to the love- 
passages, to which the wind is ouppeene to be subsidiary. Perhaps 
the effect on the ladies is given a little too accurately for delicacy, 
but nothing can be better than the manner in which the strength 
of the wind is indicated by the inclination of the male figure in 
the first picture. So, too, in a drawing called ‘The Lovers’ 
Quarrel’’—otherwise rather tame and conventional—the success 
with which the motion of dancing is conveyed by a stroke or two 
in the delineation of the groups in the distance is quite sufficient 
to redeem the sketch, and make it worthy of its companions. 

One of the best points of this style of humorous drawing is 
that it enables the artist to dispense with the gross exaggeration 
of caricature. Mr. Leech gives us the comic side of daily life, 
and scarcely exaggerates anything, although, by a happy choice 
of subjects, and a still more happy rendering of the subject 
chosen, he awakens a keen sense of the ludicrous. In adrawing, 
for instance, of the disappointment experienced by a Londoner, 
who finds that the hated street-music has followed him to the 
sea-side, the fun of the sketch lies in the attitude of the cockney 
and in the face of the street musician. The maudlin, impertinent, 
utterly seedy, unaccommodating expression in the features of 
the latter, is contrasted with the restless horror of the smug, 
well-conditioned Paterfamilias. And in all the sketclies of this 
artist there is an air of comfort and pleasantness in the repre- 
sentations of family life which makes them types at once truthful 
and attractive of English homes. On the background of the 
sketch where the cockney is the principal figure, we find 
numberless little touches that suggest what the artist wished 
should be suggested. The beaming matronly face of the 
Materfamilias, the outlines of the young ladies, the sub- 
stantial plenty of the table, even down to the newly-cut 
tongue that has been the piece de resistance of the repast, all 
transport us into the middle of a happy family scene. So, Loo, in 
the capital sketch of a picnic party overtaken by the tide, the 
jollity free from vulgarity, the oddity, the unexpected combina- 
tions of the party, are given by a series of touches each the evident 
result of much thought, and only realized by a facile and practised 
pencil. What could be better than the position of the gentleman 
riding on a donkey with a lady’s saddle? The ease and joviality 
of the occasion are visible even in the way his legs hang down, 
and his face has the radiance of that simper—half-vacant, half-pert 
—which betrays the character most suitable and most popular at 
a pienic. Here, again, however, we venture to think that too 
much is made of the ladies being obliged to hold up their dresses, 
and if this is true to nature, the truth had better have been 
omitted. We may also, in speaking of the ludicrous effect of 
representations where the sketch is free from exaggeration, notice 
the comical yet wonderfully truthful look, position, and expres- 
sion of the man who, in a sketch of bathing in the open sea, is 
depicted as endeavouring to get in at the end of the boat. 

It is true that the sketches are not always confined within the 
area of ordinary life. But then the artist does not take us into 
extravagance or caricature, but merely into the unusual but possible 
forms of common things. There isa sketch of a very fat woman 
asking a bathing-woman to teach her to swim. Much of the fun 
consists in the contrast between the gaunt bathing-woman, with 
the clothes plastered down to her shape by the sea-water, and the 
big person, with endless folds of ample skirt, who asks her assis- 
tance. But the main idea of the drawing of course rests upon 
the ludicrousness of such alady wishing to learntoswim. Now 
this lady is a very possible lady, and although in ordinary life 
such a person would not wish to be taught to swim, the oddity of 
her doing so rests upon a purely mental unlikelihood. The fun 
is not in her shape itself, but in the unexpected connexion 
of such a shape with such a project. hen, again, in 
what is perhaps the best sketch in the Almanack, an elderly 
hard-featured bride is plaguing a neatly got-up captain with her 
affection, in the honeymoon following a marriage made on his 
side for money. ‘The combination of the lady’s face with that 
of her victim is ludicrous in the extreme, but if uncommon, it is 
by no means impossible in ordinary life. The lady is a capital 
specimen of a 7 old maid—the captain is the usual captain of 
army pictures. Neither sketch is unlike life. The unexpected- 
ness and the consequent ludicrousness of the scene lie entirely 
in the combination and contrast of the two persons nominally 


united by conjugal affection. This isa very great advance on 
the old art of caricaturing. Thirty years ago the fat lady would 
have been a female Daniel Lambert, and the elderly bride would 
have been like one of the witches in Macbeth. 

We are also removed from the life with which we are familiar, 
but kept still within the bounds of the possible, in one or two 
sketches belonging to a class of Mr. Leech’s drawings which 
always have the novelty of surprise, and always amuse us and 
arrest our attention—those taken from the life of the peculiar 
population of the streets of London. Who does not know the 
cabmen, the servant girls, the policemen, and the dirty little 
boys, that are always so new and so irresistible? In the 
Almanack there are two specimens. In one, two little boys go 
up to the smart wooden figure of a model little gent outside a 
cheap tailor’s shop, and ge to pitch into him as “a bloated 
aristocrat.” In the other, which is more amusing, a boy 
imprisoned inside an artfully combined advertising sandwich is 
being tickled with a straw by a mischievous practical joker. The 
humorous patient yet indignant look of the sufferer is admirable. 
It is a picture in itself. From the beginning to the end, from 
the hunting-piece to Punch carrying the Christmas plum-pudding, 
there is a continued profusion of good things; and of almost 
it may be said that the first glance, although it conveys the joke 
and gives the general impression of what is intended to be con- 
veyed, cannot possibly do justice to the contents of the drawing. 
The whole fun, and the whole merit of the drawing, cannot be 
estimated until the details have been minutely examined. 


VEGETABLE SURGERY. 


T= pbestions of science to the service of mankind are so 
rapidly extending in every direction that few can keep 
pace with them, except by devoting a large part of their 
time to reading the European and American periodicals that 
are incessantly announcing the results of new speculation and 
experimental inquiry. The title which we have placed at the 
head of this article seems applicable to a branch of applied 
science originated of late years in France, which, though still 
in its infancy, deserves more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived in this country. Every one knows that shrubs and 
trees are liable to decay, but beyond imperfect attempts to 
protect them from the more obvious causes of destruction, and so 
delay the fate that was impending, no one seems to have thought 
of seeking out expedients that might restore to health and vigour 
trees already in a diseased state. The proposal to apply for this 
purpose a system of rational treatment founded on sound scientific 
principles, deserves the notice not only of those who are interested 
as proprietors in the preservation of timber—often doubly valuable 
by connexion with local and family traditions—but still more that 
of the much more numerous class who inhabit large towns. Trees 
planted in the interior, or remaining in the midst, of the rapidly 
spreading suburbs of this metropolis and of our great manufac- 
turing towns, are exposed to many peculiar causes of destruction; 
and as they are valuable public property, in whose preservation 
the poor, even more than the wealthy, are interested, it is very 
desirable that the success of the new system should, as soon as 
possible, be tested by careful experiment. 

Of the external causes that produce or hasten decay in trees, 
the most important are moisture, introduced through wounds in 
the trunk or branches, and insects that burrow into the bark 
and finally attack. the wood. These causes, indeed, generally 
act together. Moisture, causing local decay, facilitates the 
attacks of wood-eating insects, and these in their turn prepare the 
pevoogee by which water gains access to new portions of the tree. 

xternal enemies, however, have but a limited power of mis- 
chief so long as a tree is in vigorous health. Some naturalists 
have gone so far as to deny that insects ever attack trecs not 
already in a diseased state. This incorrect impression has pro- 
bably arisen from the fact that wherever there is room for 
choice they select the least healthy trunks, sometimes even when 
completely dead. A knowledge of this circumstance has in some 

arts of Germany suggested Ss lan of placing near to trees that 
it is desired to protect the felled stumps of decayed individuals 
of the same species. These become traps in which the eggs that 
are to produce the next year’s brood are deposited, and when 
they are cast into the fire whole legions of tree-destroyers are 
cut off, to the great inconvenience of the woodpeckers, and the 
entire satisfaction of those who grieve to see old trees taken away 
from the scenes that they have adorned through the lifetime” of 
successive generations of men. This expedient, however, is but 
of limited application. Unsightly logs cannot be placed in public 
parks and gardens, nor is it certain that all the insect enemies of 
trees give a preference to the dead over the living trunk. 
The art of the vegetable surgeon aims at the restoration to health 
and vigour of trees in which insects have already made a settle- 
ment. The species upon which he wages war are many and 
various in their habits and character, and a close attention to the 
peculiar mode of attack adopted by each of them will doubtless 
sugnest the most means of counteraction. 
n France, and likewise in this country, the greatest ravages 
are committed by animals of the beetle tribe, belonging to the 
genus Scolytes, that infest elms and oaks, Let us take as a 


pew of the rest the proceedings of the Scolytes destructor, the 
chief enemy of old e younger trees being preferred b 
species of the same family. In the autumn, the female 
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insect establishes itself in some deep crack in the bark of the 
tree, and thence drives a tunnel straight upward under the sur- 
face of the bark. In this it lays its eggs, and then dies. In the 
following season the larve, if they have escaped being eaten up 
by the young carnivorous Ichnewmons that sometimes follow 
them into their retreat, set to work to make new passages 
under. the. bark. They start in a horizontal direction at 
right angles to the original entrance, and continue in a zigzag 
course until the period arrives for their transformation into the 
perfect state. en that change has taken place, they fly away, 
and in due time the females recommence the same operation 
on the same or on other adjoining trees. It seems that the 
Scolytes rarely attack the wood of the tree, but, by the means 
which we have described, they give lodging to a host of other 
creatures that are ready to do so, and, worse than all, to moisture 
that promotes decomposition. 

The mode of treatment which has been adopted with great 
success upon diseased elms in Paris and elsewhere in France b 
M. Robert, was suggested by a consideration of the laws of 
vegetable physiology, and a knowledge of the peculiar habits of 
the animals to which we have already referred. All the trees 
that grow in this climate belong to the class of exogens. They 
increase by the annual growth of a layer of new wood between 
the bark and the trunk, and of a corresponding but much thinner 
layer which is added to the bark. 4 an old tree, the inner 
part of the trunk serves no other purpose than to give it 
strength to bear the weight of the branches and to resist outward 
shocks, and the outer part of the bark is a mere covering to 
— the vegetative processes from extremes of heat and cold. 

o far as the trunk is concerned, the only part that can be truly 
said to live is the fibrous layer called liber, separating the true 
bark from the wood, the new wood formed inside it, and the 
inner layer of bark that surrounds it. 

So much is necessary to explain to non-botanical readers the 
principle of the system adopted by M. Robert. When a diseased 
tree is committed to his care, his first business, like that of every 
good surgeon, is to clean the wounds of his patient. Any rotten 
wood is carefully removed and the surface scraped clean. To 
stop further decay, the exposed surface is covered with tar or 
any other substance that will exclude air or moisture. Parti- 
cular care is taken not to injure any remaining portions of the 
inner bark, or liber, that show signs of life, and to avoid covering 
these with any substance that would exclude the air. This process 
in itself often suffices to stimulate the activity of the vegetative 
— and stop the progress of decay, but where the Scolytes 
have attacked the bark further means must be used to check 
their activity. 

Proceeding cautiously in his experiments, M. Robert first 
adopted the plan of making longitudinal incisions in the bark 
down to the ber, but not cutting into it. The access of air and 
diminished pressure stimulate the activity of vegetation; the sap 
flows into the wounds, and new tissues are formed which sometimes 
form raised edges along the scars. As the larve of the Scolytes 
either cannot or will not attack the tissues in which vegetation is 
actively proceeding, they are in this way restricted within the space 
remaining between two longitudinal incisions. It was found, how- 
ever, more effectual to strip off here and there the whole of the bark 
between two adjoining incisions, taking care to leave the liber 
uninjured. The only additional caution necessary was to avoid 
performing the operation in hot weather, when the vegetation 
of the exposed portions might suffer from the loss of the pro- 


_ tecting bark. The results seem to have been sufficiently satis- 


factory, but still the portions of bark left on the tree afforded a 
certain limited shelter to insects, and the appearance of trunks 
treated inthis fashion wasvery unsightly. There remained a further 
step to bring the system to perfection. This consisted in boldly 
stripping off the whole of the outer bark from the trunks and prin- 
cipal branches. The experiments made upon many diseased trees 
in the public places in Paris have been perfectly successful. Not 
only do the trees gain by being delivered from the attacks of 
all the creatures that lodged themselves in the bark, but it is 
apparent that, when properly performed, the removal of the 
bark stimulates the activity of vegetation in the tree, and causes 
a more rapid development of wood. It is possible even that the 
adoption of the same treatment for healthy trees might consider- 
ably accelerate their growth ; but as it is likely that the increase 
of quantity would be gained at the expense of the quality of the 
wood, the process should probably be reserved for ornamental 
timber. 

It will strike many of our readers that there is nothing alto- 

ther new in the processes adopted by M. Robert. Gardeners 
ae long known that incisions in the surface of the bark promote 
the growth of fruit-trees, chiefly, it would seem, by the removal 
of mechanical restraint upon the growth of the new wood; and 
sickly apple-trees are sometimes restored to health by scraping 
away the outside of the bark with the lichens which cover it. 
M. Robert, so far as we know, was the first to perceive the 
rationale of these expedients, and to extend them into a scientific 
system. 

v The subject well deserves the attention of both the depart- 
ments formerly united under the head of her Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests, but especially of that which has the control of 
the parks of the metropolis. Trees in towns are exposed to 
many peculiar sources of injury. In addition to the unfavourable 
influence of an atmosphere charged with the products of combus- 


tion, and a variety of other chemical processes, the soil about the 
roots is continually trodden down, making more difficult the 
access of air and moisture; while sleep, which is as neces- 
sary to plants as to animals, is interfered with by the gas- 
light, which disturbs the leaves in their natural functions. 

o reasonable eare should be spared to counteract these and 
other agencies that threaten the existence of objects whose loss 
could not be repaired in the lifetime of the present generation. 
We have thought it well to call attention to the progress that 
has already been made towards an improved mode of treatment. 
Further experience may probably extend considerably the sphere 
of action of this new branch of the curative art, and, in the mean- 
time, valuable information in regard to details could probably be 
obtained by application to the local authorities in Paris, who have 
shown a just anxiety to take advantage of the experience of M. 
ra e founder of the system of which we have given an 
outline. 


“NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR WRITERS.” 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


TR,—I observe an article in your number for January 1, con- 
taining some observations upon my essay on Newspapers and 
their Writers, recently published in the Cambridge Series, in which 
you take exception (although in a very friendly spirit) to the 
suggestion thrown out in that essay of enlarging the circle of 
professions commonly considered aristocratic. Your argument 
embraces two heads. The first refers to the broader question 
which I incidentally raise, and is to the effect that the “ outside 
professions,” as you term them, are destitute of the gilded 
capitals which crown the clerical, forensic, military, and naval 
professions ; and that, accordingly, their graduation in the pages 
of Burke and Lodge would be impossible without an overset of 
English society, resulting in life peerages for all kinds of profes- 
sional eminence. Your second objection deals with the particular 
application which I make of my principle in reference to 
journalism, and is based upon its non-formal organization, 
the great variety of merit, moral and literary, found within its 
limits, and the (generally-speaking) very moderate remuneration 
which it can hold out to the aspirant after occupation. 

The first of these questions—the enlargement of the circle of 
gentle professions currently open to the younger sons of noble 
and quasi-noble families—has long been a point on which I 
have entertained very decided opinions ; and it was, perhaps, on 
account of my own mind being so entirely made up, that I 
skimmed over, rather than proved, the point in the essay. The 
argument drawn from the risk of the enlargement leading to a 
life peerage is ingenious ; but I cannot admit your premiss. The 
days in which the screams proceeding from the nursery were 
accounted for by the statement that the Major was crying for 
his porridge, have happily passed away, and I believe that the 
considerations which influence the averagely respectable parent 
in every condition of life, in the selection of a profession for his 
averagely respectable son, are much more alike than they are 
usually supposed to be. They may be simply expressed as the 
desire to see that son in some position which will enable him to 
earn an honest livelihood without undergoing the mortifying risk 
of being cut off by that position from the society in which he 
was born. Success by private interest is of course a calculation 
not overlooked by any but a very high-minded father. The 
peer, however, does not more systematically review his influence 
at the Horse Guards or the Admiralty than the steward does 
his own with his lordship, the tenant-farmer his with the steward, 
or the labourer that which he may possess with the tenant- 
farmer. We must attain a paradisiacal era of universal compe- 
titive examination before the engignent of private inte- 
rest can be wholly divoreed from Jack’s establishment in 
life; and, to quote your own expression, I think you “ will 
attain a good old age” before that day comes. But I do 
flatter myself that merit, as contrasted with mere interest, 
stands at present on a different footing from that on which 
it stood in Walpole’s and Pulteney’s days. Supposing that 
the peer’s son’s choice between the army and the navy may 
in some instances turn upon the influence which his family is 
supposed to possess at one or the other of the offices adminis- 
trating those professions, no less may the son of my lord’s agent 
decide between entering the office of the local solicitor or 
learning the science of farming, according as the law business of 


the whole estate is likely to be profitable, or the best farms © 


soon to fall in. On what, then, is the principle based which 
maintains the distinction that exists, even more strongly accord- 
ing to your showing than to mine—for the term “outside pro- 
fessions ”” is yours—between them and the inside professions of 
orders, the bar, the army, and the navy? I argue that it rests 
on a prejudice, the nature of which I shall later proceed to ex- 
plain. You contend that it is founded upon the promptings of a 
very far-sighted policy—namely, that the inside professions are 
all four of them avenues which may perhaps lead up to the 
House of Lords; and you proceed to frighten me by the antici- 
pation that, if I have my own way, I must open up new lines to the 
Olympian homes for the “noble” and “honourable” prac- 
titioners of “outside professions”—lines so numerous and so 
crowded that the throngs which tread them must be put off with 
life pee . The onus probandi lies with you to show that the 
chance of a seat in the House of Lords fills any serious place, 
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except perhaps in a fond mother’s dream, in the selection of the 
young aristocrat’s vocation within the inside ring. 
The one exception which might be urged occurs in that one 
rofession in whose case life-peerages already exist. But we all 
now that aristocratic bishops cannot be now appointed in such 
numbers as during the last century. How stands the matter in 
reference to the ean other professions—the bar, the army, and 
the navy? If your argument were sound, you would be able to 
show me that, of the seats won in the Upper House by members 
of those three professions, a considerable minority at least had 
fallen to the share of young menof title. How many do you suppose 
have been won during the present century? To the best of my 
recollection, the following list includes the whole number. The 
Honourable T. Erskine, after trying both army and navy, won 
the Great Seal and a peerage. In the army, the Honourable 
Arthur Wellesley, Sir Stapylton Cotton, and Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset reached the House of Lords ; and the Earl of Hopetoun 
had an English peerage conferred upon him. The Honourable 
C. B. Stewart, too, had a barony conferred on him when his 
succession to the peerage of Londonderry was virtually certain. 
In the navy, no instance is to be found—the Honourable W. 
Waldegrave having been made Lord Radstock in tie Irish peer- 
age three days before the expiration of the eighteenth century, 
while the Barony of Prudhoe, conferred on the actual Duke of 
Northumberland when still Lord Algernon Perey, was not 
specially granted for naval services. In the face of these facts 
it is useless to contend, as you do, that the “ young lord” limits 
his choice to those four professions because they are apt to 
lead to the peerage, which you term “ the only practicable and 
satisfactory mark of honour.” If we throw in that pre-eminentl 
aristocratic, but limited profession, ‘diplomacy,’ which bot. 

ou and I forgot, you will only slightly strengthen your case. 

epend upon it, with peer and with peasant, the dear life is the 
great consideration, and the opening out for his boy of new pro- 
fessions less expensive in their outfit, and less expensive in the 
habits of life they engender, may be often as great a charity to 
the lord of broad, yet heavily-charged acres, as the Government 
emigration bounty is to the labourer who mows his pleasure- 
ground. 

Whence, then, does the prejudice against the outside, and in 
favour of the inside, professions proceed? It is to my mind 
simply a spurious aftergrowth of feudalism, like the custom 
which so long prevailed among the staidest members of society 
of wearing the small sword, to show that they “writ armigero’”— 
or the etiquette which prevailed till the invention of tle levelling 
railroad, which mulcted Mr. Briefless on circuit in his share of a 
post-chaise, because only attorneys could demean themselves to 
use the coach—or the horror that existed not more than thirty 
years ago among young fashionables of being caught driving up 
to a party in a hack carriage. We may now afford to laugh at 
all these and many cognate absurdities, but they once exercised 
a tyranny as potent over the mind of society as the ambiguous 

sition which the outside professions still hold; and yet they 
ec successively died away in the lifetime of men who began 
their active career while they were in full force, and who have 
seen them expire long before they had attained a “‘ good old age.” 
My Lord Duke, who a quarter of a century since posted down 
the North-road in his chariot and four, now hustling at Euston- 
square or King’s-cross for his ticket, symbolizes a social revolu- 
tion as wonderful as that which I foreshadow. 

The pseudo-feudal character of the objection to such pro- 
fessions is also shown by the existence of a large class of occu- 
pations which combine very moderate stipends, no prospects of 
a peerage, and work both onerous in its amount and of a kind 
very frequently to gall, by its subservient character, a proud sus- 
ceptible nature, yet which are, for all that, considered legitimately 
open to the sons of the noblesse. I mean the long roll of offices 
at Court, in the Houses of Parliament, in public departments, 
and the less eligible consular appointments. Why are these of 
aristocratic rank? Because they have to do with dignitaries, 
because their occupants are the immediate servants either of 
Majesty or of the high powers of the State. Nothing can 
be so thoroughly feudal as this reason, and I quite admit its 
force, while I contend that other professions, exacting services 
of a less dependent nature, ought not to be tabooed. Curiously 
enough, in old EE feudal and aristocratic as 
it was—medicine used to be an “inside profession.” The part 
which Dr. Cameron—Lochiel’s brother—played in 1745, will 
be familiar to all students of that time. Mind, I do not Pe one 
moment urge (as you almost seem to assume) that any lord or 
any honourable ought to be forced into an outside profession. 

hat I argue for is free-trade. Let the aristocracy—who no 
longer strut about girt with sword, and no longer sweep the 
highways in their coaches and four—conform to the times in one 
more particular also, of no inconsiderable importance to their 
own material and social well-being, by agreeing, under tacit 
consent, to leave it open, without frown or shake of the head or 
sigh, to their sons to follow their bent in any professions the 
members of which already write “Esq.” after their names. If 
many avail themselves of this liberty, their numbers will 
show that the concession was not made before it was wanted. 
If few do, then those few will be gainers by the concession, 
and the rest of the world will go on as before. The bold 
bg ary in favour and success who look to the House 

Lords for the lad of eighteen, will look to it still. The 


more numerous and less aspiring numbers, who see nothing more 
in orders, the bar, the army, and the navy, than a gentleman’s 
——s way of spending his time and earning his subsistence, 
will not do so the less for the change, although, for those who 
like it, other ways as gentlemanly and respectable in their eyes 
have been opened up. Those, on the other hand, who are now 
forced into the inside professions against the grain, will find their 
way to more congenial means of livelihood. To the members of 
the enfranchised professions themselves, whether the number of 
aristocratic recruits they count be great or small, the —- 
of aristocracy will convey a solid addition of general social stand- 
ing, which, in its turn, will prove advantageous to the aristocracy 
itself by widening the circles of those who feel a direct sympathy 
with it. So far, in short, from weakening the status of the 
aristocracy in England, the change will, I believe, extend and 
strengthen its legitimate influence, by breaking down that sup- 
posed antagonism which some writers amuse themselves with 
fostering between the so-called “upper” and so-called “ upper 
middle” classes. 

Your remarks upon the special application which I make of 
my theory to journalism, which forms the second head of your 
article, may be more briefly treated. In proportion as you prove 
your own case, you prove mine. The less formed journalism is 
as a profession, the more it needs formation and graduation in 
all that will raise it. 

I do not urge any one being forced into it. All that I say is, 
let it be open to any one who pleases to enter it as writer or as re- 

rter, and the higher his social position is, the more will he 

enefit his calling, together with himself. You urge the rapidity 
with which a man of talent can make himself a writer, and the 
facility with which he can combine journalism with other profes- 
sions. Granting, for argument’s sake, that you do not understate 
the peculiar training needed to wield the pen efficiently, I reply, 
so much the more reason for the clever youth of family not to 
demur to making his money on the daily or weekly press. “ But,” 
say you, “journals are of such different classes ’—some more, 
some less respectable. So are the gradations of all professions. 
The highest and the lowest paper cannot be more different in their 
morale than Butler or Secker was from the drunken parson whom 
Hogarth painted, or the bucolic vicar whom Smollett described. 
The High Chancery barrister would not easily brook comparison 
with the Old Bailey practitioner. But the existence of a less 
respectable branch does not operate against the sclection of these 
inside professions by men of high birth. Let them be as sensible 
in regard to journalism, and they will indirectly contribute to the 
comparative purification even cf the least desirable classes of 
journals. Your argument drawn from the small income deriv- 
able, generally speaking, from journalism, does not weigh with 
me. Ifwe take your “ inside’”’ professions all round, I believe 
that the average net income which can be set down as strictly 
sage would be far below tocol. a year. The journalist 

as neither to keep a curate and largely subsidize the village 
schools and charities, nor to sink capital in commissions, and spend 
the revenue so gained on costly uniforms and expensive messes ; 
and if he finds that occupation does not come to him, there is no 
court which he must frequent with empty bag—no chambers on 
which he must write his name. He Teovels that he has mis- 
taken his vocation, and he betakes himself to some other source 
of income. I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

. J. B. Beresrorp Hors. 


REVIEWS. 


THE STATE TRIALS* 


OWELL'S State Trials extend from the proceedings against 
Thomas-a-Becket in 1163 to the trial of Thistlewood and 
others for the Cato-street Cons iracy in 1820. Since that time, 
thirty-eight years have passed, which have been marked by a 
large number of criminal proceedings of the very highest interest, 
both public and private. In the hope that we may induce 
some competent person to continue this great historical collection 
down to our own times, we propose to attempt to show, as well 
as our limits will poet, how important in every point of view 
such a work would be. 

Some years since, a gentleman who passed some months in 
Paris, and was anxious to make himself familiar with the Jan- 
guage and character of the people, was advised to obtain that 
object by frequenting the theatres. He preferred to devote his 
time to an assiduous attendance at the criminal courts; and what- 
ever may be thought of his taste, we have little doubt of the 
correctness of his judgment. There is indeed no place in the 
world where so great and so interesting a variety of human 
transactions is described as in a court of criminal justice, and the 
descriptions given there have the advantage of being invested 
with all the authenticity that the most careful precautions can 
secure. The subject-matter of a criminal trial is always of a 
dramatic nature, but it has two enormous advantages over 
dramatic representations in point of interest. In the first place, 
there is no illusion or deception. Everything which is described 


* A Complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for High 
Treason, and other Crimes and Misdemeanours, from the Earliest P. 
to the Year 1820. By T. B, Howell and T. J, Howell. 33 vols, 1836, 
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at all is described as it really happened, and not as some 
imaginative person considers that it might have happened. And 
in the second place, the process itself is not a mere toy 
brought forw to amuse the spectators, but a most serious 
business, upon the issue of which liberty, and sometimes life, 
depends, and towards the due transaction of which the presence 
of numerous spectators is a most important aid. These con- 
siderations sufficiently account for the interest with which the 
administration of criminal justice has always been regarded, and 
they supply the strongest possible proof of the value and 
social interest of trustworthy reports of important cases. In 
this country, however, the mere social bearings of remarkable 
trials are almost thrown into the shade by their political and 
historical importance. Notorious as the fact is, we are a little 
apt to forget a circumstance which greatly enhances its interest. 
England is the only considerable nation in the world that can 
boast of a system of criminal justice which has for any length of 
time been so managed as to command universal respect. In 
almost every other part of Europe, and especially in France 
before the Tevdiotion there was a want, not only of the publicity 
and of the fairness, but of the unity which is absolutely essential 
to such aresult. It has become a sort of commonplace to speak of 
England as an illogical, unsystematic nation, in which great 
designs and well-proportioned institutions are nowhere to be 
found. Our mode of conducting the administration of justice is 
anes the strongest evidence that could be given of the false- 
ood of this opinion. Till within the last sixty or seventy years, 

there was hardly a nation in my * except our own that pro- 
ceeded upon any system at all in the most important of all the 
functions which nations have to discharge. It is hard to imagine 

anything so irregular, so complicated, so contradictory and 

fragmentary as the arrangements of the old French Courts, 

unless it be the law which they administered. Our present 

system has retained the main outlines of its plan for fully 

ve centuries, and they may be traced, to a very consider- 

able degree indeed, in institutions of which some are certainly 

as old as the days of Henry II., whilst others existed under the 

Anglo-Saxons. The history of Parliament itself is hardly more 

instructive in a — point of view than that of our courts 

of justice, and this history is told with incomparable vivacity, 

authenticity, and fulness in the State Trials. 

In support of what we have said, we will attempt to illustrate 
briefly the historical, social, and legal importance of this great 
collection. Its contents may be divided into two great . 
one of which consists of reports of public, and the other of 
reports of private trials. The first is much the larger and much 
the better known of the two. The go periods of our history 
at which political trials have been both common and of vital 
importance to the State are the reigns of Charles I., Charles IT., 
James II., and George III.; and it is hardly too much to sa 
that at each of those periods the two great parties between whic 
the nation has always been divided were brought face to face in 
the courts of law to decide their differences. This fact is one of 
the most memorable, and also one of the most glorious, in the whole 
history of England. It could have happened in no other country, 
for there is no other country (except those which derive their insti- 
tutions from ourselves) in which the absolute supremacy of the 
law, even over the agents of the executive power, has been uni- 
formly recognised and acted upon. Since the day when our oldest 
legal writer laid it down that “ipse rex debet esse . . . sub Deo 
et sub lege, quia lex facit regem,” this nation has been distin- 
guished from all others by the circumstance that no power what- 
ever belongs to the Government, as such, except that which the 
law gives it. We neither have nor ever have had what in France 
is known by the justly odious name of “droit administratif.” In 
France, Hampden could never have tested the legality of ship- 
money; nor would any action have lain against constables or 
soldiers who might have thrown the Seven Bishops into prison 
without a trial, or turned Horne Tooke and the Corresponding 
Society out of doors, and prevented Hardy and Thelwall by main 
force oo making fools of themselves. 

’ These reflections, which it is not unneces to recal in days 
whenonr institutions are vilified by tyrants on theone hand, andby 
ignorant demagogues and shallow popular writers on theother, are, 
we fear, as trite asthey are true. It is, perhaps, a less familiarremark 
that the State Trials, like most other original historical authori- 
ties, give a strong lesson of moderation. There are certain periods 
of history upon which a sort of political orthodoxy demands that 
we should all be partisans. Every one is bound to believe that 
ship-money, for example, was not only an odious exaction, but that 
it was a monstrous and barefaced violation of the law. If any 
one will make an effort to put himself in the a of the jud 

before whom Hampden’s case was argued, and will read the 
whole of the arguments on both sides that were addressed to 
them, we think he will arrive at a somewhat different conclusion. 
The broad principle that money can only be raised by Parlia- 
mentary taxation is so firmly established in our minds that we 
are very apt indeed to antedate it. The precise point of the 
argument of St. John and his associates was a much narrower 
and a much more doubtful one than any one would believe who 
was content with the conventional views of history usually 
current amongst us. A somewhat similar lesson is to 

learnt from more recent trials. We are accustomed to look u 

the prosecutions for libel which were so common all through the 
jatter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the present 


tury, as fundamentally unjust and tyrannical, and to sup 


cen d pose 
that Lord Erskine’s view of the law as to the-right of the jury to 


judge whether the matter published was libellous or not, was 
manifestly and obviously true. It is a curious experiment to read 
the full reports and the arguments on the other side, and to see 
whether, when the question of policy is rigidly excluded from 
consideration, the law could be said to be clearly opposed to such 
men as Lord Mansfield and Justice Buller. The famous case of 
the Dean of St. Asaph is an excellent illustration of this; and we 
confess that Erskine’s heroics have been so superabundantl 
glorified that the cool atmosphere of special shelling whi 
Justice Buller threw over the question at issue is to us excessively 
refreshing. Nothing can be more exquisitely characteristic of an 
English court than the irony with which the calm Judge reminded 
the ardent advocate that the finding of the jury (‘ guilty of pub- 
lishing only,”) negatived the averment in the information that 
G. in the libel stood for “gentleman,” and F. for “ farmer,” 
and that, if judgment were given on a record in that state, it would 
be error in the record. The sharpness of the objection is in itself 
remarkable enough, but the contempt for the eloquent assertion 
of general principles which was im fied in taking the objection is 
as good an instance as could anywhere be found of the healthy 


.cynicism by which Buller, like many of the abler members of the 


profession, was distinguished. 

The mention of Erskine’s name ts the observation that 
one sin, result of recurring to original sources of informa- 
tion is that the poceesh qneety modifies the popular estimate of 
the characters of particular persons. The principal characteristic 
usually associated with Erskine’s name is a high pitch of flowery 
eloquence. The of his career which are remembered are 
those apostrophes which, in collections of his speeches, are 
printed in small capitals—such as the dragging of Lord Sand- 
wich before the Court of King’s Bench, and the description of 
the Indian who “raised the war-cry peculiar to his people.” 

is impression, however, is a most unfair one. The real gift 
which made Erskine a great speaker was his extraordinary 
logical power. All his great speeches are framed upon a system 
of the most curious completeness and symmetry. Surviving 
contemporaries have compared them to the speeches of Sir William 
Follett. They are disfigured here and there with the egotism which 
Canning ridiculed so happily in the Anti-Jacobin, and with some- 
what tawdry pieces of declamation, which, it is said, were inserted 
by the author after the speeches in which they are now found had 
been delivered, and when they were collected forrepublication ; but 
if any one of his more famous and successful efforts be analysed, 
it will be found to have been constructed on a most rigid scheme. 
Perhaps the best illustration that can be given of this is his 
argument before the full Court as to the effect of the verdict in 
the Dean of St. Asaph’s case. His defence of Hatfield, in which 
he anticipates the subtle questions in relation to insanity which 
have since his time given rise to so much controversy, is another 
instance of the same thing. It forms a sort of preface to Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn’s magnificent defence of MacNaghten. 
The defence of Lord Thanet and Mr. Fergusson for a riot in 
Court at Maidstone sets the same peculiarity in a light even 
more powerful. Mr. O’Connor, a priest named O’Coigly, and 
some others, were tried at Maidstone, by a Special Commission, 
for high treason. O’Connor was acquitted, and as another 
warrant was out against him, he attempted to force his wa 
out of Court before he could be taken. A great tum 
ensued, in which Lord Thanet and Mr. Fergusson (one of the 
counsel for the prisoners) were said to have taken part. Inas- 
much as ten or twelve people were pushing each other about 
by candlelight, in a narrow passage, the scene was naturally one 
of great confusion ; but the neatness with which Erskine picked 
out each particular incident, and pieced the whole story together 
like so much cabinet-work, is wonderfully curious. To show 
that, in the description of such a scene, a man must have per- 
jured himself who said that a person jumped on to a table a few 
minutes before he really did jump upon it, is a great triumph of 
that peculiar gift which enables men to argue upon questions of 
fact; but hardly any one whose notion of Erskine was derived 
from common histories would have sup that he was pre- 
eminently distinguished for his oe ishments in that parti- 
cular. The most curious part of Lord Thanet’s trial, however, 
is that, though he seems to have been innocent, he was convicted, 
solely by the skill with which Lord Ellenborough (then Mr. Law) 
cross-examined Sheridan, who was called to give evidence for 
the defendants. és 

It would be endless to mention the historic doubts to which a 
study of the State Trials gives rise. We may, however, observe 
that they give us the impression that Lord Macaulay spoke in 
too unqualified a mannner of Impey. We have not read the 
whole of Nuncomar’s trial ; but certainly the judge’s summing- 
up dwelt strongly on the points which were favourable to the 
prisoner. Indeed, he went further than judges in England 
were at that period accustomed to go in cases of felony. The 
counsel for the prisoner were not allowed in such cases to address 
the jury. In Nuncomar’s trial, Impey referred to this rule, and 
said that in consequence of it he would read to the jury the 
remarks upon the case which had been made by the counsel, and 
handed up to the bench. In fact, the charge throughout reads 
as if it were intended to produce an acquittal. As, however, we 
have not studied the evidence, we ma. mistaken as to its real 
character ; but Lord Macaulay should, we think, have discussed 
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the matter more fully than he did. He charges Impey with a 
judicial murder in rage | to reprieve Nuncomar after sentence 
was passed upon him. at may or may not be a fair remark ; 
but Impey ought at any rate to have had credit for trying the 
case fairly, onl even indulgently, if the fact were so. 

The great charm of the State Trials to common readers lies in 
the light which they throw upon a thousand apparently trivial 
but really characteristic incidents. Novels in the present day 
paint the daily life of all classes with the most elaborate minute- 
ness, but a novelist can never be trusted. It is impossible to 
say how much allowance is to be made on the score of the 
necessities of the story, the temper of the individual writer, and 
a hundred other circumstances. In a trial, all the incidents are 
described on oath; and even where there is perjury or nr vara f 
the matter stated is sure to be described as it probably would 
have happened, because né one knowingly tells an improbable lie, 
or is deceived by a defect of memory into thinking that an im- 
probable incident happened. The reader of the State Trials may 
therefore rely with implicit confidence on the truth of the repre- 
sentations which they give of the manners and customs of the 
people. They are, in fact, full of such descriptions. If any one 
wants to know how poor people and vagrants passed their ordinary 
days just a hundred years ago, he cannot do better than read 
the trial (which made all omy ring) of Elizabeth Canning for 
perjury. The substance of her story was, that she was forcibly 
carried away to a house at Enfield, where she was imprisoned for 
a month, when she effected her escape to London. Certain persons 
whom she named were arrested and tried upon this charge, and 
afterwards she was tried for perjury: The charge was supported 
by a most minute description of the house and the habits of the 
people who lived there, as well as by an alibi on the part of 
certain gipsies who, as she said, had been involved in the crime. 
They succeeded in tracing their route from Abbotsbury in 
Dorsetshire to Enfield, by calling witnesses who remembered a 
dance in a village alchouse, a flood where one of the gipsies got 
a lift across the waters on horseback, and a number of the other 
small matters of which every-day life is composed. No novel 
could bring the common people and their average daily pursuits 
80 vividly before the mind. 

The general result of reading a large number of such stories 
is exceedingly curious. They establish the identity of the 
national character through several centuries with an exactness 
and minuteness which is perfectly marvellous. Any one who is 
accustomed to Westminster Hall, the Old Bailey, and the 
Assizes, feels at once that in-half an hour he would have been 
quite at home in any English court that has sat for many gene- 
rations. Even Jefferies and the Bloody Circuit are not, tosuch a 
person, the unintelligible and horrible phantoms which they are 
to the mere readers of Hume or Lord Macaulay. A lawyer 
has only got to imagine the bench occupied by the greatest 
blackguard that ever browbeat witnesses at the Old Bailey, and 
to recollect how that gentleman behaves when he is in his worst 
temper, and (if he has ever seen him in that condition) when he 
is a little drunk, and he will have as perfect a picture of Jefferies 
as need be desired. The prisoners and the witnesses are ludi- 
crously like modern prisoners and witnesses, and the whole 
menfal furniture and training of the barristers are all but identical, 
though of course their special demeanour varies with the period 
and with the state of public feeling. It is, however, no difficult 
matter, after making such allowances, to derive a very accurate 
notion of the courts not only of the Stuarts, but even of the 
Tudors, from a knowledge of the courts of Queen Victoria. 
The resemblance between the witnesses at the different periods 
is even more striking than the resemblance between the lawyers. 
This appears more clearly in private than in political trials, as 
the latter always involve feelings more or less exceptional. As 
an illustration, we may refer to the case of a clergyman named 
Hawkins, who was tried for theft at Aylesbury, before Chief 
Justice (then Chief Baron) Hale, in the reign of Charles II. The 
accusation was concocted by some of his parishioners who had a 
grudge against him. All the incidents of the case, down to the tone 
in which the prisoner (who is also the reporter) tells the story of 
his aequittal, might, with a very few alterations, be reproduced in 
the Zimes as occurrences of our own day without exciting any 
suspicion as to their authenticity. Indeed, if any one wished to 
gain a vivid and authentic notion of the English people, no 

istory that ever was written can be for a moment compared to 
the State Trials. They appear to us to attain, as far as they go, 
the object at which Lord Macaulay aims, of producing a complete 
resurrection of the actors and incidents of past times; and they 
do this with a sobriety of tint which is, to our mind, far more 
impressive than Lord Sonate brilliant colours. 

If the series should ever be continued, the means by which 
this effect is produced should be studiously borne in mind. The 
great cause of it is the fact that all the proceedings, down to the 
challenges of jurors and the most unimportant arguments on 
points of law, are reported verbatim, the examinations of wit- 
nesses being given for the most part in question and answer, and 
all comment or abbreviation being studiously suppressed. In 
our own days this is seldom done, though we could mention a 
few cases which form an exception. Palmer’s trial was reported 
with admirable minuteness, and so was MacNaghten’s; but the 
Sessions paper published every month by the City authorities, 
and purporting to be a verbatim report of the trials at the Old 
Bailey, is destitute of pictorial value, as it only gives the sub. 


stance of the evidence, and not even any notice of the speeches 


of counsel or the summing-up of the judge. A vast number 
of trials have occurred within the last forty years which might 
very properly find a place in such a collection. Queen Caroline’s 
trial—the trials of O'Connell in 1834 and 1844, and of Frost, 
Williams, and others, in 1840—the trial of Bernard—the trials of 
Smith O’Brien, Mitchel, and the other Irish traitors and felons of 
that period—the trials of the London rioters in 1848—the trial of 
the Glasgow Trades’ Union conspirators, and some others, 

more light on the social, political, and personal history of 
England during the present generation than whole volumes ot 
essays on the subject. As to the private crimes which have 
taken place in the same period, any number of volumes might 
be filled with the most curious reports of them—reports which 
would illustrate the state of society amongst us better than 
all the novels that ever were written. To take a single case 
which every one remembers—the trial of Palmer—what can 
give a better notion of the routine of a betting man’s life, of an 
illness at an inn at a country town, of the common business 
transactions which take place after a death, or of the way in 
which inquests are held, than the evidence given on that occa- 
sion? So long as the full report of that trial remains, twenty 


. fair average pictures of every-day English middle life in the 


nineteenth century will be stereotyped for the instruction of 
the world—to say nothing of the awful tragedy with which they 
were connected. 

The want of this minuteness, and the habit of condensation 
and selection, utterly destroy the value of several attempts which 
have been made to form collections of trials. The Causes Célébres, 
so far as we are acquainted with it, is all but worthless. It isa 
collection of very odd stories, told all in the same style, and 
teaching the coliee nothing whatever either about French law 
or about France. Some French reports are, however, very ne 
The trial of Madame Laffarge was well reported, and we have 
seen others which deserved the same praise; but a 
which is not a report, but‘a history, is of no use at all. y 
Townshend’s Modern State Trials appears to us to be a 
total failure on this account. If sucha book is to be published 
at all, there are buf two ways of doing it properly. It should 
either contain a verbatim report of everything that took place, 
with a full copy of every document, or it should be thrown into 
the form of a mere legs statement of what is essential in a legal 
point of view. In the first case, it will be a great historical 
monument—in the second, a useful law-book. If it is anything 
between the two, it will be waste paper. 

Apart from the social and historical value of such a work, its 
lege importance would be very great. English law can only be 
understood historically, and nothing is more curious than to trace 
the gradual and almost imperceptible growth of the rules of 
evidence and practice from the days of the Stuarts to our own 
time. Our system of criminal procedure has now reached its 
fullest development. Probably it will soon be considerably 
modified by at least two great changes—the establishment of a 
system of public prosecutors, and the introduction of the practice 
of examining the prisoner. These changes may, no doubt, be so 
managed as to produce great ope qed ; but it is very desirable 
that an authentic and accessible record should be preserved of 
the mode in which our existing system worked at the period of 
its greatest perfection. 

ooksellers in the present day are apt to shrink—per 
justly enough—from what are virtually national undertakings ; 
ut the one which we advocate would be sure to command a con- 
siderable amount of success, if it were performed with anything 
like competent skill. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?* 


A NOTICE inserted by Messrs. Blackwood at the beginning 
of these volumes informs us that the whole manuscript was 
in their hands some months before Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton took 
office, so that we are deprived of the satisfaction of thinking that 
one of the Secretaries of State devotes his leisure hours to our 
amusement. What will He do with It? is nothing more than 
the latest production of the author of Pelham, Zanoni, and the 
Caxtons. When we remember how many years it is since 
Petham was written, and into what endless diversity of occupa- 
tions, literary and other, its author has since carried his industry 
and his energy, we may well be surprised to find that what must 
be something like his twentieth novel is still so good. Sir 
Edward oes reputation would have stood quite as high if 
What will He do with It? had never been written ; but we should 
not have had so much occasion to admire his powers. We 
have had examples of exhausted novelists sufficiently nume- 
rous and sufficiently recent to make us appreciate the vigour 
of mind implied in the goodness of a novel that has had 
so many predecessors. Sir Edward Lytton has written much 
better novels, but he has also written worse. Of the plot and 
characters of a work which all novel readers are sure to read, it 
is unnecessary to speak in detail; but as this is a very good 
specimen of the average novel which Sir Edward Lytton pro- 

uces, we take the opportunity to point out one or two of the 
more marked characteristics that appear in his novels generally, 
and in his latest as much as in any. 


* What will He do with It? Pisistratus Caxton. 4 v Edinburgh: 
Blackwood and Co. 1859. 
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Sir Edward Lytton has always been a very hardworking 
man. Not my he taken great pains with whatever he has 
had to do, but he has done almost everything that a man in his 
line could undertake. He has written high-life novels and 
low-life novels. He has written romantic poems and satirical 
poems. He has given us dramaafter drama. He has got up 
am of history so remote and so different as the last days of 

e under the Cesars, mediewval Rome, the Norman Conquest, 
and the days of the last of the English Barons. He has ventured on 
the bold experiment of writing a new Tristram Shandy describing 

“modern English life. Out of all this work he has got two results 
which will be sure to make anything he writes a marked work. 
He can construct a plot. He can prepare a complication and an 
evolution, natura!, interesting, and unexpected. He knows how 
to lay a hundred hitie trains which explode at the right moment— 
long after we have forgotten that they have ever been hinted at. 
Everything has aay ote ah on what is to follow. We are told 
enough of the past history of the characters to enable us to under- 
stand what we find them doing when we are first introduced to 
them, but not enough to make us anticipate what they will come 
to. This is, indeed, in one sense, a mechanical art ; but it is an 
art that requires an old and experienced hand, and it is one 
that never fails of success. ir Edward Lytton has re- 
marked that what a drama wants is not passion, or good 
writing, or point, so much as “movement.” This, with a 
slight alteration, may be said of fiction. What fiction wants 
is incident regula according to a scheme, the regularit 
of which shall be apparent to the reader, but the secret of whic 
is kept within the breast of the author until the close of the tale. 
In What will. He do with It? there is only one character—that 
of Waife, an old, cheerful, tender-hearted vagabond—which can be 
called new or striking. The rest are the regular property of the 
fietion-writer. But the man who has got hold of the wires of 
these puppets knows the secret of “movement.” Something is 
always being done which, during the time’ we read of it, is 
interesting. And secondly, Sir Edward Lytton has acquired 
a power of painting variety in his characters. He has practised 
i puppets of so many different kinds, that he can give usa 
very tolerable representative figure of different classes, sexes, 
ages, ranks, and natural dispositions. We are made to look on 
a scene where prorle meet as they do at a public place where the 
admission is free. There is a temporary arrangement that 
every one shall behave so that his peculiarities do not for 
the time make it impossible for him to give some room 
for the peculiarities of his neighbours. We do not see any 
individual quality or eharacter pushed to its extremes, or de- 
veloping itself as it would do in a free space of its own; but 
still, the differences of individuals remain manifest, and, in the 
language of historical romance, the crowd is motley. Even when 
we have got so far as this, and discover that an author has the 
faculty of ingeniously combining a variety of characters, we are 
at once sure that the tale he writes will be at least a marketable 


one. 
But in Sir Edward Lytton’s novels there is much more. At 
the bottom of all his hard work lay a burning desire to succeed. 
He formed to himself at a very early age a vast idea of the value 
of success, and threw around an honourable ambition the halo of 
a poetical imagination. He has always pictured to himself and 
to others the brilliant effect of a purpose in life. He has 
idealized the glories of the prominent vocations of social existence. 
In the successful statesman and author he has seen something 
romantic and fascinating. And this feeling is one of the great 
reasons that his novels have been so popular. There is an exal- 
tation in his views of human life, and of the rewards of human 
exertion, which may be exaggerated, but which exercises a a 
influence while his words are still before the eye and sti 
sounding in the ears. Nor is it merely that the ultimate issue 
of exertion has been viewed and represented WW him in its most 
golden aspect, but he has been especially attracted and 
penetrated by the conviction of the genuine pleasure which 
the aspirations towards eminence give to the young. The 
brightness and sweetness of the hopes of youth are his constant 
theme. Love is the perquisite of the young Bulwer hero, 
and he is allowed to make his perquisite a handsome one, 
and lay up a fair store of blushes, curls, kisses, and tears. 
But ambition, resolution, purpose, activity—these are the various 
qualities he has to display, and the effort to display them brings 
with it a certain and immediate delight. In What will He do 
with It ? there is a mixture of lawyer and statesman, who retires 
from public life at forty with a fortune of half a million, and a 
wer of upsetting or creating any Cabinet he pleases to curse or 
less. If we were to ask whether this man is an impossibility, 
or only a great exaggeration, we should raise a difficult question, 
but we should not get any nearer to determining his value as a 
character in a evel He keeps up the peculiar Bulwer excite- 
ment—the contemplation of the glories and splendours of social 
eminence, combined with the possession of great qualities— 
and answers the purpose of a sort of Sphynx, which young 
ple are to torture themselves with endeavouring to account 
or. This dream of a splendid life floats before thousands of 
minds which are conscious that they have no power to realize it ; 
and yet if they can give it something of a substance, aud enjoy 
it secondhand by reading a novel, they are eager to taste the 
treat. And there is enough body ni reality in Sir Edward 
Lytton’s description of his imaginary great man to sustain 
the interest. If he has not earned any great reputation as a 


statesman himself, he has been sufficiently within the arena 
of social and political success to see what are the points that tell 
in a great man’s career. 

Sir Edward Lytton is also very successful in the relation which 
he manages to preserve between virtue and vice. He is well 
aware of the interest which attaches to certain forms of vice, 
and he makes unshrinking use of interesting villany. The bad 
man of What will He do with It? is a good-looking giant, who 
robs, forges, fights, bullies, and makes slaves of that come 
near him. He draws upon two sources of admiration that a 
romance writer knows will rarely fail his hero-villain—our — 
for physical strength, and our interest in audacious crime. e 
tendency of modern novels is to substitute faults for crimes. 
The sphere chosen as the subject of description is one where 
faults rather than crimes are committed. But crime is much 
more interesting. Every one likes an account of a good burglary, 
of a thieves’ meeting, or of the last shifts of a desperate rogue. 
There seems so much more that is tangible and calculable at 
stake when crimes are threatened, than when a character that 
commits faults is exhibited as learning a necessary experience, or 
sinking in the groove of silent but constant degradation. To 
venture on a criminal hero (for the bad le of the novel are 
as much heroes as the good), is a sign of that th of the 
novelist’s art which looks to incident or “ movement” as the 
chief ingredient. But the real test of success is not to be sought 
so much in the introduction of the criminal as in the relation 
which the good ome hold to him. To make the criminal 
the real subject of admiration, as in Monte Cristo, is a 
dangerous tampering with morality. To look on crime 
in its more serious aspect is to get into regions too 
sacred and too solemn for the novelist. But there is a way 
of meeting crime which represents the feelings and conduct 
of those who express the necessary opposition of society to 
whatever endangers society, and who, by personal courage, 
adroitness, wisdom, and knowledge, meet the criminal on his own 
ground, and win a personal triumph, while at the same time they 
vindicate the majesty of law. Sir Edward Lytton exactly gives 
us this sort of opposition to crime and vice. We are mah to 
feel the moral weight of innocence and virtue ; but this is effected 
not by argument, panegyric, or sermonizing, but by attributing 
to certain of the good characters a triumph over certain of the 
bad characters which satisfies our thirst for poetical justice. For 
the novel of incident there can be no doubt that this is the right 
way. Ofcourse there may be fictions which are not novels of 
ineident—which have distinct aims of usefulness, or are written for 
a particular set of people. When the fiction is used as the vehicle 
for conveying the author’s opinions on matters on which he 
thinks the world may with advantage be enlightened, he will 
naturally avoid connecting virtue too closely with the por- 
formances of certain of his characters. But as we think the 
novel of incident is in itself the best, we cannot but count 
it a great merit in a writer that he succeeds in giving virtue 
exactly that kind of triumph which is most suited to the general 
cast of his work. And although there is no teaching of doctrines, 
nor the slightest leaning indicated to any party, section, or creed, 
the book is pervaded with a spirit of respect for ness, for 
domestic virtues, and for the best influences of English life, that 
is sure to make it deservedly acceptable. We believe that it is 
one of the great causes of the popularity of Sir Edward Lytton’s 
later works, that he gives vent to a feeling which is very ym 2 
entertained in England. We mean the love for that sum of good- 
ness and piety which is the ultimate result of all that is valuable 
in the parties which rush into the conflict of religious novels— 
coughed with a confidence in the British good sense that never 
attempts to formularize this residuum, but only appeals to its 
existence in society at large, and in certain individuals who are 
the representatives of the community around them. 

What will He do with It? also bears traces of Sir Edward Lytton’s 
greatest defects. He is much too fond of taking a typical cha- 
racter which has only one quality in it, and which becomes a lay 
figure. This figure is clothed with a great number of ingeniously 
contrived facts, but it never lives or moves, simply because it is a 
great deal too special and toounmixed in itsingredients to resemble 
any human being. The character chosen in this novel is that of a 
proud man. The whole secret of his life, of his actions, of his 
opinions, is his pride; and at last his pride is made to yield to a set 
metaphysical attack made on him by a disputant, who is termed 
‘THE PREACHER.” The improbability of theproud man’s character 
sinks into nothing as compared with the improbability of his 
being impressed by the preacher’s arguments. And then the 
book is full of the affectations we all know so well. The True an 
the Beautiful have indeed, we are glad to say, been banished, but 
the devices of odd printing and unexpected capitals, the imper- 
sonation of unimportant attributes, and the stilted version of 
common thoughts, are to be found in every page. There is also 
an expenditure of unsuccessful and cumbrous facetiousness which 
is to be regretted as a waste of the author's, if not of the reader's, 
time. Fortunately much of it is put by itself in painfully small 
print, so there is every temptation to omit it. But although 
some allusion must be made to the imperfections which in this, 
as in everything he ever wrote, have kept Sir Edward Lytton 
from being in the first rank of English writers, the book is one 
which we close with feelings of attraction much more than of 
repulsion, and with a sense not only of the greatness of the s' 
which its author has attained, but of the many qualiti 
by which that success has been won. 
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ARAGO’S ASTRONOMY 


HE popular Treatise on Astronomy by the late M. Arago, of 
which the concluding portion has only recently appeared, 
affords a curious illustration of the difficulty of making a common 
highway to the truths of science—a point on which we had occa- 
sion to make some remarks ina recent notice of Sir J. Herschel’s 
Popular Astronomy. No two books could possibly be more 
unlike than the productions of these eminent French and English 
astronomers. ere are national differences—strange as it may 
seem that they should intrude into the calm regions of science 
—and there are, as there could not but be, those differences of 
treatment which are always observable in the works of original 
minds. But there are much more striking distinctions than 
these; for the estimates formed by the two astronomers of the 
amount of scientific knowledge which it is possible to communi- 
cate without the symbolic language of mathematics are as wide 
asunder as the methods on which they proceed. Sir J. Herschel 
modestly limited his pretensions to placing the untrained student 
“on the threshold of the science,” or at most to “ giving him a 
ground-plan of its accesses and putting him in possession of the 
pass-word.” Even fully to carry out this object he asked of his 
reader some acquaintance with geometry and trigonometry, and 
with the elementary principles of mechanics, besides optics 
enough to understand the nature of the simpler instruments. 
M. Arago judged wy differently of the possibilities of the case. 
The popularization of science was almost a mania with him ; and 
in the series of lectures which are now embodied in the present 
work he boldly undertook to present the whole of astronomy in 
an intelligible form to the minds of students absolutely without 
any mathematical knowledge whatever. His lectures were not 
tobe a mere collection of the more elemen’ truths of astro- 
nomy, but were to include the entire science. They were, he said, 
to be complete in regard to the object—elementary only in respect 
to the choice of methods. As he himself observed in one of his 
inaugural addresses, he was under the domination of this one 
tyrannical idea. He admitted that eminent men of science pro- 
nounced his design impracticable ; but year after year, on every 
repetition of his lectures, he renewed his confident assertion that 
he could unfold the whole of astronomy to an audience from whom 
he did not ask so much as the — previous a apmnancoar 
with geometry or trigonometry. Three or four simple proposi- 
tions introduced by way of prelude, or in the course of the 
lectures themselves, were to supply all the necessary training ; 
and on one occasion he expressed his wish that his audience mi ht 
include none but such as were wholly unacquainted with mathe- 
matical studies. 


M. Arago brought to the task which he undertook with so much 
revolutionary ardour, some of the highest qualities of a popular 
teacher. He was full—almost too full sometimes—of historical 
detail. He revelled in the description of all the wonderful objects 
of the heavens, and condescended even to discuss some specula- 
tions as to their nature which were too wild to deserve serious 
notice except for the sake of disabusing the minds of an untaught 
audience. Copious and pares always in his narrative of astro- 
nomical observations and his description of celestial phenomena, 
he displayed, in many departments of the science, the clearness 
which, to adopt his own quotation, “is the politeness of the 

ublic speaker.” Of his minute and familiar acquaintance with 
the most recondite facts of astronomy it would be superfluous to 
speak, and it would be almost equally so to say that his lectures are 
amine of astronomical information such as perhaps no other man 
could have offered to the world; and yet if we are to give our judg- 
ment asto the measureof success attained by M. o in hisgrand 
object, it must be admitted that his performance has fallen ve 
far short of his sanguine promises. As a record of a great mul- 
titude of astronomical facts, and an explanation of the less complex 
parts of the machinery of the universe, the book is abundantly 
interesting; but the test of success which M. Arago proposed to 
himself was to take a wholly untrained student, and by these 
lectures alone to give him a thorough mastery of all the truths 
of astronomical science. In this view the enterprise has signally 
failed, but in its failure it has left the world a legacy of more 
value than most successes. 

There are three great subdivisions of his eubject which M. Arago 
treats with very different degrees of completeness and success. 
These are, first, the history of the science ; secondly, the consti- 
tution of the heavenly bodies, and the phenomena which they 
present ; and, lastly, the mechanical system of the universe, by 
which all the movements of the heavenly bodies, including the 
mutual perturbations of the planets, the phenomena of precession 
and nutation, the revolutions of double stars at almost incon- 
ceivable distances from us, and the ebb and flow of the tides on the 
surface of the earth itself, are reducible to the one great principle 
of gravitation by which Newton unlocked the mysteries of the 
heavens. The first of the two volumes in which M. Arago’s 
work soueene in the English version was published in 1855, and 
contained so admirable an exposition of that part of the subject 
which it comprised as almost to convert the most sceptical to 
the belief that his aspirations were not overstrained. But 
that volume was confined for the most. part to the descrip- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, and the history, traditions, and curio- 
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sities of the science. Scarcely an occasion presented itself for 
any mechanical discussion; and such of the real and apparent 
motions as were explained were only the primary movements of 
the solar system, which admit of very easy exposition to an 
audience. ere is, in fact, nothing in this first volume whic 
need stagger any student, even though he may never have 
touched a scientific book before, unless, perhaps, we sh 
except one of the most interesting chapters—that on the visi- 
bility of the stars, and the brightness of images formed in tele- 
scopes—a subject, however, which is almost more optical than 
astronomical. As an illustration of M. 
the elaborate discussion of the nature of comets is poaees the 
best that could be selected. It is just the sort of subject on 
which he delighted to dwell, and one which tasked very lightly 
the minds of his audience, while it would perhaps have, from its 
speculative and mysterious character, a greater interest for the 
majority of hearers than the sublimest discoveries of universal 
laws. ere is a full account of the best-known cometary bodies, 
and an excellent description of the various phenomena which 
they have presented, aided by a large number of beautifully 
executed plates. All the hypotheses about the formation of 
tails and the nature of nuclei are minutely discussed. Such 
questions are entertained as whether comets are self-luminous, 
or merely reflecting bodies? what are the chances of collision 
with the earth ? whether the Deluge was the result of a collision 
with a comet? whether the dry fogs of 1781 and 1831 were 
caused by comet's tails? and, lastly, whether comets are habit» 
able?—on which M. Arago’s conclusion appears almost to 
lean towards the affirmative. In fact, there is scarcely a 
suggestion which has been thrown out about comets and their 
tails which M. 0 does not discuss with the most exemplary 
care; and the conclusion at length arrived at is humorously 
introduced by the following appropriate though well-known 
story :— 

In the time of the R of the Duke of Orleans, a lady of the 
who had been to visit the demanded of Mairan—« Tell me, 
pray, what are the belts of Jupiter?” “I do notknow,” immediately replied 
the Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. “Why,” replied the curious lady, 
“is Saturn the only planet surrounded by a ring?” “I do not know,” was 
still the reply of Mairan. The lady growing impatient, then sid to him, witli 
a certain de; of rudeness—“ t purpose does it serve, sir, to be an 
Academician?” ‘It serves, Madam, to roply I do not know.” I do not. 
know, [continues M. Arago,] would be still in the present day the reply which 
one would have to return to the questions which might be phe tae respect- 
ing the tails of comets. 


If M. Arago had lived to read the newspaper comments on 
Donati’s comet, he would have found that there were some 
persons who had not learned to say “I do not know;” but these 
gentlemen were not Academicians. 

The second volume of M. Arago’s Treatise is that by which the 
soundness of his views as to the extent to which a popular expo- 
sition might be carried must be exclusively ito g A great 
| ater of this, indeed, like the former volume, consists of 

escriptive matter, and the whole of what is commonly termed 
by —a writers “ Physical Astronomy ”—that is, the examina- 
tion of the mechanical —— by which the movements of the 
planets and comets are regulated—is slurred over in a very few 
pages. It was precisely here that the author had to encounter 
the full force of the difficulty occasioned by the exclusion of 
mathematics from among his methods of exposition. While he 
was speculating on the quality of a nebula or a comet's tail, or 
discussing with more or less fairness the claims of rival dis- 
coverers, or even while expounding the simple theory of eclipses 
and the broad effects of the annual and diurnal motions of the 
earth on the appearance of the heavens, symbolic ay e was 
quite unnecessary. But no one before M. Arago seri- 
ously undertaken to explain the mechanics of the heavens 
without assuming in his pupils some familiarity at least with the 
laws of motion, if not with the methods of analysis, nor had 
it been thought possible to exhibit the character and indicate 
the periods of lunar and planetary perturbations without de- 
manding a very considerable grasp of the least obvious class of 
geometrical ideas. We turned, therefore, somewhat eagerly to 
the chapters on Universal Gravitation, where M. Arago deals 
with this difficult part of his subject. To say that he did not 
succeed in making these mysteries clear without the aid of 
mathematical language would convey no adequate impression of 
the entire failure of this gen of the lectures. Failure, how- 
ever, is not age A the right word, for M. Arago did not so much 
fail to explain the effects of the mutual attractions of sun, 
planets, and satellites as abandon the attempt. Instead of 
guiding his students by the light of nature deeper into the 
wonders of astronomy than had been before attempted, he 
stopped far short even of what is accomplished in the less ambi- 
tious work of Sir J. Herschel. There, the great problem 
of three bodies is worked out to some of its most recondite 
results ;the influences of disturbing forces on the different elements 
of the lunar and samee J orbits are shown by general reasoning ; 
and a complete though fough view of the mechanical working of 
the whole complex system is presented by the use of a geometrical 
treatment sometimes identical with, and always of the same 
character as, that employed by Newton in the Principia. This 
is not, nor is it represented by its author to be, an explanation 
which an uneducated man could thoroughly comprehend, nor is it 
free from difficulties even for students be conceptions have 


been matured by mathematical study and practice. Still less 
it preténd to exhaust the subject. But even such an. 
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approach as this to the popularization of physical oe ag is 
sought in vain in M. Arago’ss pages. He uses no symbolic lan- 
e, it is true, to explain the intricacies of lunar and planetary 
perturbations, but that is only because he omits the explanation 
altogether. Beyond the statement of the general facts that the 
attraction of one planet does disturb the action of every other, 
and that the stability of the entire system is nevertheless assured, 
there is little to be found but a sketch of the history of these 
discoveries. Even this is very inadequate, and far from accurate. 
M. Arago seems to have been lamentably afflicted with Anglo- 
phobia, and was apparently so dazzled by the nemes of the illus- 
trious Frenchmen who brought their marvellous analysis to the 
task of verifying the Newtonian theory, that he could not ade- 
quately appreciate the achievements of the great discoverer. He 
even gives, on more than one occasion, entirely incorrect and very 
disparaging accounts of Newton’s theories and investigations. 
The English editors have very properly called attention to these 
errors, and supplied corrections in brief and pertinent notes, 
and have in the same manner corrected another monstrous 
perversion of fact in the narrative given by M. Arago of the 
discovery of Neptune. By a mixture of erroneous statement with 
inadmissible canons of precedence among discoverers, the author 
arrives at the conclusion that the whole glory belongs to 
Le Verrier, and that the earlier prediction of the planet’s place by 
our countryman gives him no title to share in the credit, because 
the observer who first detected the actual planet in the heavens 
used the calculations of the French astronomer as his guide. 

But it is not for the sake of pointing out the national partialities 
of M. Arago that we have dwelt upon the defects of this section 
of his work. It is far more important to call attention to them 
as an antidote to the exaggerated pretensions of the author’s 
introductory remarks. ‘There should be no misrepresentation as 
to what can and what cannot be effected in popularizing science. 
M. Arago has poured forth an abundant store of astronomical 
knowledge, which no reader will have the least difficulty in 
mastcring; but instead of revealing to all, as he promised, the 
hidden secrets of the science, his work affords the most con- 
vincing proof that the limits of pee astronomy are far more 
correctly laid down in the philosophical preface to Sir J. 
Herschel’s treatise, from which we have above quoted, than in 
the extravagant professions with which M. Arago was accustomed 
to introduce himself to his audience. 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR.* 


Na ‘henge which at once prepossesses us in his favour, Mr 
Morley explains his purpose in writing this book. He is occu- 
ing virgin soil, he says, for this is the first history of Bartho- 
sem. 2 Fair, and, indeed, the first serious history of any great 
fair. And Bartholomew Foir certainly was a great one, and that 
for seven hundred years. Our sad insular character was laid 
aside for the fourteen days of August and September during 
which it lasted ; its merriment gradually became fast and furious, 
and the most degraded of the London populace learnt to avail 
themselves of the security afforded by the general saturnalia. 
From being frequented by nobles and princes, and from having 
as actors in its booths men like Henry Fielding, it gradually 
sunk to a dozen stalls of gingerbread; and its vitality being 
uite exhausted, it was at length quietly ‘‘ moved on” by the 
ew Police. Mr. Morley gives us the following explanation 
of the philosophy of Bartholomew Fair :— 
.. Bound once to the life of the nation by the three ties of religion, trade, and 
pleasure, first came a time when the tie of religion was unloosened from it; 
then it was a place for trade and pleasure. A few more generations havin 
lived and waned, trade was no longer bound to it. The nation still grew, an 
at last broke from it even as a pleasure fair. It lived for seven centuries, or 
more, and of its death we are the witnesses. 


Mr. Morley has already established a character as a pains- 
taking writer; and this volume will, in that respect, come 
up to the expectation of his readers. He was, indeed, 
embarrassed by his wealth of material, and his book is some- 
what overloaded with antiquarian detail. But he has done 
his work with great industry and conscientious accuracy, and the 
information which he has accumulated is set forth in a ver 
engaging style. It would have been well if, in writing a boo 
which is nothing if it does not put its readers in good humour, 
he had refrained from incorporating occasionally very violent 
expressions of his own opinion on subjects in a to 
which he thinks differently from a large proportion of his edu- 
cated fellow-countrymen. To judge from Mr. Morley, one 
would fancy that it was a universally admitted fact that Charles I. 
was a liar and a thief, very justly sent to the scaffold, and like- 
wise that Oliver Cromwell was the greatest, wisest, and best of 
beings. Surely, Mr. Morley must know that opinions differ upon 
these points. And although it is conceivable that he may 
be right in a the Puritans as a genial, noble, un- 
affected set of men, still it is to be remembered that many 
Englishmen entertain a widely different belief. We wonder, by 
the way, what those sectaries would have done—had they got 
hold of him—with the man who wrote a large book about 
Bartholomew Fair! 

There was a certain man named Rayer, who was Jester to 
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Henry I. He was a knowing person, and wrought to good 
a par on his Royal master’s superstitious fears, besides amusing 

im with quips and jugglery. Rayer went ona pilgrimage to 
Rome ; and falling sick there, he vowed that if spared to return 
to England he would erect a hospital for the recreation of poor 
men. To him appeared the Apostle Bartholomew, and expressed 
a desire that the contemplated priory might be dedicated to him- 
self—at the same time stating that the site which he would 
gute was a spot in the suburbs of London at Smoothfield, better 

nown as Smithfield. The Apostle had shown his good taste 
by fixing on what was the most eligible place in London, 
though just then its appearance was not inviting. There stood 
the gallows; and “truly the place afore his (Rayer's) cleans- 
ing pretended none hope of goodness. Right unclean it was, 
and as a marsh dungy and fenny, with water almost every time 
abounding. And that that was eminent above the water, dry, 
was deputed to the gibbet, or gallows, of thieves, and to the 
torment of others that were condemned by judicial authority.” 
The King granted Rayer this unpromising estate; and the priory 
and church were founded in March, 1123. Over this religious 
establishment the old Court Jester presided for twenty-two years. 
He had not forgot his juggling tricks; and the numerous cures 
which followed from pilgrimages to his priory were, even by his 
contemporaries, regarded as the result of Rayer’s ingenuity. 
From the establishment of his priory a fair had begun to be 
held in the open space before it on St. Bartholomew’s Day, and 
two or three days after it ; and a Royal charter, granted in 1133, 
declares that certain immunities shall be enjoyed by all persons 
coming to and returning from the fair. 

The first fairs were the result of the gatherings of pilgrims to 
sacred places at fixed seasons. These sacred places were often in 
the country, remote from houses of public entertainment, and 
thus tents were pitched, and stalls set up for the lodging and 
refection of worshippers. The Priors were entitled to certain 
tolls; and to render the festivals more attractive, they speedil 
introduced various amusements. And, indeed, it was at mew: | 
places that the best entertainment was to be found which was 
within men’s reach in the Middle Ages. The fairs were fre- 

uented by lords and princes. Those of Beaucaire, Frankfort, and 

eipsic amused the nobles of Normandy and Germany ; and os 
for Gorhdineen Fair, it could attract Royal visitors. 

In a crowded and intricate part of the city, to which the Lon- 
doner needs no direction, the remains of the priory still stand. 
A noble foundation has taken its place ; but the antiquary can 
trace the fragments of Norman walls, and the parish church of St. 
Bartholomew, sadly shorn of its proportions, is still there. There 
is the tomb of Rayer, with a ca ee statue of him; the fea- 
tures are marked and characteristic. Here is Mr. Morley’s pie- 
ture of the earliest Bartholomew Fairs :— 

Thus we have, in the most ancient times of the fair, a church full of wor- 
shippers, among whom were the sick and maimed, praying for health about its 
altar ; a graveyard full of traders, and a place of jesting and edification where 
women and men caroused in the midst of thethrong ; where the minstrel, andthe 
storyteller,andthetumbler gathered knots about them; where the sheriff caused 
new laws to be published by loud proclamation in the gathering-places of the 
people; where the young men bowled at nine-pins, while the clerks and friars 
peeped at the young maids; where mounted knights and ladies curvetted and 
ambled, pedlars loudly magnified their wares, the scholars met for public 
wrangle, oxen lowed, horses neighed, and sheep bleated among their buyers ; 
where great shouts of laughter answered to the ho! ho! of the devil on the 
stage, above which flags were flying, and below which a band of pipers and 
guitar-beaters added music to the din. That stage, also, if ever there was 
presented on it the story of the Creation, was the first wild-beast show in the 
fair; for one of the dramatic effects connected with this play was to repre- 
sent the creation of beasts by unloosing and sending among the excited 
crowd as great a variety of strange animals as could be brought together, 
and to create the birds by sending up a flight of pigeons. Underfoot was 
mud and filth; but the wall that pent the city in shone sunlit among the 
trees ; a fresh breeze came over the surrounding fields and brooks, whispering 
among the elms that overhung the moor glittering with pools, or from the 
fair’s neighbour, the gallows. Shaven heads looked down on ‘he scene from 
the adjacent windows of the buildings bordering the priory enclosure, and 
the poor people whom the friars cherished in their hospital made holiday 
among the rest. 

A very pretty and lifelike picture, exhibiting Mr. Morley's 
"sa of presenting, in a fashion far different from that of 

ryasdust, correct antiquarian details. It is just in this that 
his strength seems mainly to lie. 

There was a sad interlude at one Bartholomew Fair. The 
fair was at its fullest and noisiest when Sir William Wallace, the — 
Scotch patriot, was put to death in Smithfield :— 

Under the elms, therefore, in Smithfield, stood all the concourse of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, when William Wallace was thither in chains at the 
tails of horses, bruised, bleeding, and polluted with the filth of London. The 
days had not yet come when the first | of the barbarous sentence on high 
treason was softened by the placing of a hurdle between the condemned man 
and the mud and flint over which he was dragged. Trade in the fair was 
forgotten while the patriot was hanged, but not to death; cut down yet 
breathing, and disembowelled. Mummers and merchants saw the bowels 
burnt before the dying hero’s face, then saw the executioner strike off his 
head, quarter his body, and despatch from the ground five basket loads of 

uive: flesh, destined for London, Berwick, Newcastle, Aberdeen, and 
Perth. ‘Then, all being over, the stilt-walkers strode back across the field ; 
the woman again balanced herself, head downwards, on the points of swords ; 
in chure! 3; an ries , wen a re- 
hearsal with the nan who wes to be in on the 
succeeding day. 

After the Reformation, the priory went down, but the fair 
continued. Lord Rich, the man who helped to rack Anne Askew, 
bought the priory and all its rights for 10647. The reformed 
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Church took no notice of the fair, but it was supported by 
municipal patronage. The Lord Mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, 
going to Smithfield in procession, opened the fair with a solemn 
proclamation ; and after they had drunk a cup of ale, the sports 
and business commenced. In 1614, Smithfield was paved. About 
that time Ben Jonson wrote his well-known comedy of Bartho- 
lomew Fair. In 1621, under Charles I., the fair was intermitted 
for fear of the Plague, which was thought to arise from multitudes 
being gathered in one place. The earliest printed account of the 
fair bears the date of 1641. It gives an unfavourable view of its 
mercantile morality, and insists on the abundance of pickpockets ; 
still, it declares, the fair is a favourite resort of people of “ all 
religious sects, Papists, Atheists, Anabaptists, and Brownists.” 
Then came the days of Oliver Cromweli’s Protectorate, when, 
strange to say, the fair was allowed to go on. Indeed, Mr. 
Morley is sanguine enough to think that “Cromwell himself, 
had he visited the fair, true hero as he was, might have been 
well disposed to mount a hobby-horse.” ‘The fair was not held 
in 1665, the year of the Great Plague. 

The entertainments of Bartholomew Fair were always an index 
of the po ular feeling. At the time of the Armada, a monkey 
was exhibited, which by signs expressed his contempt for the 
King of Spain. The Powder Plot, in its day, furnished matter 
for a play which was repeated nine times in an afternoon. In the 
days of Titus Oates, the favourite play was the Downfall of the 
Pope. After the Revolution, the Wild Irishman was the bug- 
bear that frightened children. 

Mr. Morley has collected from old playbills and other sources 
an account of the various monsters, tumblers, and buffoons who 
had their day at the fair; but these are just of the common 
sort to be found at such fairs still. At the fair-booths the 
actors from the great theatres were avcustomed to perform, 
Drury-lane being shut up that its company might appear in the 
booth at Smithfield. For nine years Henry Fielding kept a booth 
at the fair; and the playbills may still be seen of Fielding and 
Reynolds's Great Theatrical Booth. Fielding was part proprietor, 
manager, and actor. But Garrick and Betterton never would 
act at the fair, though Garrick went as a visitor, and on tender- 
ing his money at the entrance of a small show, had it returned 
with the polite remark, “ we never takes money of one another.” 

But the nation was outgrowing the fair. In 1701, the Grand 
Jury of London presented it as a nuisance. In 1735, the Alder- 
men resolved that the fair, which had extended to fourteen days, 
should be restricted to three — ‘* Bartholomew’s-eve, Bartholo- 
mew’s-day, and the day after ;” and that no stalls should be suf- 
fered but those for the sale of goods. A few years later things had 
come to this, that ‘by every thief living in London, Bartholo- 
mew Fair was regarded as an annual performance for his 
benefit.” Decency could hardly venture there; and the dete- 
rioration of the shows is proved by the fact, that nearly all of 
them charged but a penny foradmission. At the beginning of the 
present century a favourite amusement of the assembled black- 
guards was to surround some respectable woman, and tear the 
clothes off her back. In 1808, Miss Biffin, the armless portrait- 
painter, was exhibited here. Richardson’s Booth was the thea- 
trical establishment of the fair; and Wombwell’s menagerie 
was an attraction. There was a dwarf, one Simon Paap, who 
seems to have been more remarkable than Tom Thumb; but he 
had not a Barnum to puff him. Toby, the learned pig, appeared 
at fairs from 1817 to 1833 ; and a mermaid was exhibited, which, 
judging from a picture of it b Mr. George Cruikshank, must 

ave been the Feejee mermaid of Barnum. There is no mis- 

taking the identity with the picture given in the Life of that 

eat ethical philosopher. here is the contorted figure, the 

ideous face, the arms drawn up to the head. It is ceriainly 
Barnum’s mermaid, or else the Japan manufacturers of mermaids 
must construct them all on precisely the same type. 

In 1849, Bartholomew Fair contained only a dozen ginger- 
bread stalls. In 1850, the Lord Mayor, quietly walking to 
Smithfield, proclaimed the fair for the last time. In 1855, the 
form of proclamation, done for the last five years by a deputy, 
ceased to be observed. The single relic of the Great Fair is an 
annual fee of 3s. 6d. paid by the city to the rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great. And thus passed away an observance 
which had its day, and which peng its end, and which died out 
naturally when its day was over. 


SLAVONIC CHRISTIANITY.* 


Ys a person moderately acquainted with Church history were 
questioned on the subject of Cyril and Methodius, his know- 
ledge might probably be summed up in some such form as this. 
The brothers were Greek missionaries, who, about the middle 
of the ninth century, went into Moravia in consequence of an 
invitation from the King of that country. Cyril invented a Sla- 
vonic alphabet ; and the two missionaries translated the liturgy 
and the Scriptures into Slavonic, and by this employment of the 
vernacular tongue obtained an extraordinary success among 
the Moravians. After a time, they were summoned to Rome, 
where Cyril died, and Methodius was consecrated as an 
archbishop. On a second visit to Rome, Methodius obtained 
an express sanction of the Slavonic liturgy, which the Pope 


* Geschichte der Slawenapostel Cyrill und Met und der Slawischen 
Liturgie, You Dr, G. A, Ginzel, Leitanerits, 


had before forbidden him to use; he afterwards converted the 
Duke of Bohemia; he spent the rest of his days in contending 
against Paganism on the one hand, and against the influence 
of German prelates on the other; and in consequence of the 
labours of Cyril and Methodius, a Slavonic liturgy is to this day 
allowed and used in some of the countries of the Roman com- 
munion. But few Englishmen vege have any idea of the 
many and ry er uted questions which are connected with 
the history thus briefly sketched. What was it that Cyril and 
Methodius translated? How much of the Bible, and what 
liturgy ? Into’ which of the Slavonic dialects were the transla- 
tions made? What are the respective claims to antiquity of 
Cyril’s alphabet and of the other Slavonic character which is 
known by the name of Glagolitic ? What was the ecclesiastical 
ition of the missionaries in the earlier days of their labours? 
hat is the history of the Slavonic liturgy in Bohemia? &c. &. 
These and other such points are elaborately discussed by Dr. 
Ginzel, and his work is valuable, both for the industry which is 
displayed in the original part of it, and for the large appendix 
of documents which range from the time of the “ Apostles of 
the Slaves” almost to our own day. Unhappily, however, Dr. 
Ginzel’s industry is not accompanied by judgment; or rather, 
his judgment is so overpowered by his zeal for the Roman 
Church as to be altogether or nearly worthless. We do not 
retend to know anything of the Slavonic dialects ; but no such 
Snidtoles is necessary in order to form an opinion as to the 
soundness of the author’s reasoning. 


Dr. Ginzel’s great key to the questions connected with his 
subject is the supposition that Cyril and Methodius were, from 
the beginning of their work in Moravia, devoted servants of the 
Roman See. The country, he says, had been evangelised by 
Germans, and was included in the diocese of Passau; and 
among the clergy of that diocese, acting under the Bishop’s 
authority, Cyril and Methodius must have placed themselves. 
No witnesses, however, are produced in favour of this theory, 
and to us it seems utterly improbable. If it had been intended 
that the future Church of Moravia should be subject to the 
Bishops of Passau, why should Greek teachers have been sought 
for at all? The object of the King in his application to the Em- 
peror of Constantinople was to obtain the means of counteracting 
the German influence, which he felt to be politically dangerous ; 
and Cyril, in undertaking the mission, appears to have regarded 
Moravia as a heathen land—which, notwithstanding the efforts 
made by German ecclesiastics, it really was in the main, 
the King himself being as yet unconverted, although desirous of 
instruction. By race and language the Moravians were con- 
nected, not with the West, but with the East; and whatever 
claims the Bishops of Passau or the metropolitans of Salzburg 
might have made to jurisdiction over these partes infidelium, 
their claims had never been acknowledged. Everything seems 
to show that the Greek “apostles” regarded themselves as 
free to act in independence of any Western authority—that 
they looked on the German prelates not as superiors to be 
obeyed, but as rivals to be withstood and kept out. Probably 
their intention was, in case of success, to annex Moravia to the 

atriarchate of Constantinople. - And, although the feuds of the 

yzantine church, which was then distracted between Ignatius 
and Photius, combined with the political circumstances of the 
Moravian king in persuading them iy ng J to submit to the 
papacy, and to derive the episcopate for Moravia from Rome 
rather than from Constantinople, they had never paid any ac- 
knowledgment to the see of Passau, and their visit to me 
resulted in the establishment of the Moravian Church as inde- 
pendent of all German jurisdiction. 

From the assumption which we have just discussed, Dr. Ginzel 
proceeds toargue that, since the missionaries must have acted under 
the Bishop of Passau, they must have used the Latin liturgy 
until after their visit to Rome. The foundation of this argument 
is, as we have shown, unsound, and the inference is in direct con- 
tradiction to the old authorities, who represent the use of the 
vernacular service as a marked peculiarity of their operations 
from the first. Dr. Ginzel himself infers from the words of 
the earliest legend that, even before entering the country, they had 
translated those portions of the Gospel which were read in the 
mass—for in this limited sense he understands the word “ evan- 
gelium,” and we are not inclined to dispute his opinion. But he 
will, we imagine, find few believers for the notion that they not 
only kept this evangelium by them unused, but that they carried 
through the weary labour of translating all the services of the 
Church into Slavonic without venturing to make any use of them 


until they had obtained the sanction of Rome. The truth would 


seem rather to be that they never used any other than a Slavonic 
service—that when they repaired to Rome in consequence of a 
summons from Nicolas 1. the question between a Latin and a 
vernacular service was not discussed—and that the first mention 
of the subject was a prohibition of the Slavonic liturgy which 
John VIII. appears to have issued in 873 or 874, and which 
Methodius for five years (on what ground is not known) continued 
to disregard. 

What was the nature of the Slavonic liturgy? Was it of 
the Greek or of the Latin type? And, if Greek, was it a 
translation of the l'turgy of Constantinople, or an original com- 
position? All these opinions have found supporters, and there 
would seem to be very much room for conjecture in the 
matter. Dr. Ginzel, as might be expected, considers that Cyril 
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must have strictly kept to the form which was used in the 
diocese of Passau; and he expresses surprise that the great 
Slavonic scholar, Kopitar, while laying down that the character 
of ecclesiastical Slavonic is Latin, should have hesitated to pro- 
nounce that Cyril’s form must have been translated from the 
Roman. We imagine, however, that Kopitar had good grounds 
for his hesitation. The character of late; ecclesiastical Slavonic 
has little, or rather nothing, to do with the question as to Cyril’s 
language; and it seems probable that when, at a later time, the 
Latin books were authorized as those which should be translated 
into Slavonic, the translators, instead of unconsciously admitting 
any influence of Greek idiom, would rather have done their 
utmost to exclude it. On the other hand, that the liturgy of Cyril 
was of the Greek rite seems to be implied in the statement of a 
contemporary German that the Greek Methodius “ made the 
masses, and gospels, and ecclesiastical offices of those who cele- 
brated in Latin to grow cheap in the estimation of the people” 
(Conversio Carantanorum, ap. Ginzel, Anh. p. 55); and it appears 
that the fragments of the liturgy formerly used in the Bohemian 
monastery of Sazawa, although written in the more Latinizing 
of the Slavonic alphabets, are indisputably of a Greek cha- 
racter. The only circumstance which has struck us as seeming] 
favourable to Dr. Ginzel’s view is the fact that John VIII. 
objected to the language only of the Slavonic liturgy, and not to 
its substance. But, in truth, the Pope’s letter admits the lawful- 
ness of the Greek as well as of the Latin service; and the time 
had not yet come when the popes were to insist on liturgical 
uniformity. 

There are, as we have said, two Slavonic alphabets—the one 
which is named after Cyril resembling the Greek; the other, 
which is called Glagolitic (from Glagoli, words), nearer in form 
to the Roman letters. ‘There have been vehement controversies 
as to the comparative antiquity of these two, and itis said that the 
national feeling of Slavons and Germans has largely influenced 
the opinions which they have respectively held. The fancy that 
the Glagolitic letters were invented by the Dalmatian St. Jerome, 
five hundred years before the time of Cyril, is shown by 
Dr. Ginzel to have been unknown until the very end of the 
eleventh century ; and whether the one or the other alphabet be 
the older, we are utterly incompetent to form any opinion. But 
we have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Ginzel’s theory is 
extravagantly improbable. Assuming, as before, that Cyril was 
a devoted subject of the Roman Church, he argues that the 
alphabet invented by him must have been that which bears a 
Roman character—the Glagolitic; and that the so-called 
Cyrillian alphabet was invented, not by Cyril, but by some of his 
disciples, who, after his death, were driven by the persecution of 
the German party in Moravia to seek a refuge among the Bul- 
garians—a Slavonic people of the Greek communion! On this 
theory it is surely needless to make any remark ; but since 
Dr. Ginzel considers it impossible that the Glagolitic letters 
should have been invented if the so-called Cyrillian before 
existed, we may observe that there is clearly no impossibility in 
the case. It is easy to suppose that the Slavonians of Illyria, 
who were more rade. with Latins than with Greeks 
by neighbourhood, religion, and interests, may have thought it 
worth while to devise a vernacular alphabet of a Latinising 
character, although the Grecising alphabet of Cyril were 
already in being—just as the Macedonian Cyril, if the Glagolitic 
alphabet had not only existed in his time, but had been known 
to him, might very naturally have exercised his vr -meys | in 
devising letters which should be more nearly kin to those of his 
native tongue. 

There are other matters as to which we should have much 
to say to Dr. Ginzel—especially the early history of Christianity 
in Bohemia, where the Bishop of Ratisbon is made to serve the 
same purpose for which the Bishop of Passau had been used in 
the case of Moravia. But our limits compel us to pass on to 
another subject—the present state of the Slavonic liturgy. Sla- 
vonic translations of the Roman service-books are, it appears, 
still used in many Illyrian monasteries and parishes, of which Dr. 
Ginzel gives a list in his Appendix. But, with the exception of 
the Ritual (i.e., the book ot the more private offices, such as bap- 
tism, marriage, and the last sacraments), which is in modern lan- 
guage, these formularies have become as unintelligible tothe people 
in general as the English of King Alfred would be to an English 
congregation of our own day. Nay, the clergy themselves are not 
instructed in the ecclesiastical language; so that, from having 
been originally intended for the edification of the unlearned, the 
Slavonic service has come, by the change of circumstances, to be the 
most dismal system of mumpsimus that could well be conceived. 
Dr. Ginzel, hie, like a good Romanist, he sees with satisfaction 
the gradual disappearance of Slavonic before Latin service-books, 
is able to find room for exultation in the fact that “the Slavonic 
people is yet not deprived of its ancient title to hear in the 
sounds of the Slavonic idiom those parts of the holy mass 
which are uttered aloud.” If we cannot sympathize with 
the ethnological and philological enthusiasm which dictated 
these words, we have met with something like parallels 
to it. Indeed, we have no doubt that, if the existing Welsh Bible 
and Prayer Book were to become as unintelligible to those for 
whose instruction they were meant as the Slavonic liturgy is 
said to be, Tegeds and Regeds by the seven would rise up to 
protest, in the name of British nationality, against all rg 
to modernize them. But when Dr. Giagel, after stating his 


idea of the best practicable liturgy for Illyria—namely, that 
the greater part of the service should be said “ secretly” in Latin, 
which, even if it were audible, would be unintelligible to the 
people, and that certain passages should be read aloud in Sla- 
vonic, unintelligible to people and priest alike—when, after this, 
he goes on, by way of conclusion, to ask, ‘‘ Would such an arrange- 
ment be contrary to the mind and spirit of Cyril and Methodius, 
the fathers of the Slavonic liturgy ?’—we cannot understand 
how any reasonable person should be expected to return the 
answer on which our author evidently reckons. We have no 
doubt that Dr. Ginzel is a perfectly honest man, of most 
respectable abilities and attainments; but it appears to us that, 
between his hero-worship of Cyril and Methodius on the one 
hand, and his reverence « the Papacy on the other, he has been 
led to produce a tissue of inconsistencies and improbabilities. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES WATT.* 


IR JAMES MACKINTOSH said of James Watt, that he 
stands ‘‘ at the head of all inventors in all ages and nations ;” 
and Wordsworth declared that he “looked upon Watt, consi- 
dering both the magnitude and the universality of his genius, as 
— the most extraordinary man that this country ever pro- 
uced.” It is almost impossible to estimate what the human 
race owes to one who was, for all practical purposes, the inventor 
of the Steam Engine. We may safely say that there is not at 
the present time a man, woman, or child in Britain—perhaps in 
the civilized world—who is not daily deriving advantage from the 
marvellous patience, perseverance, and inventive genius of this 
great Scotchman. Before Watt's inventions, a few clumsy “ fire- 
engines” were employed in pumping water out of some widely- 
scattered coalpits and mines; but these engines were few in 
number, very inefficient, and very expensive. At this day, the 
united steam-power of Great Britain alone is estimated as equi- 
valent to the manual labour of upwards of four hundred millions 
of men, or more than double the number of males supposed to 
inhabit the globe. 

Mr. Muirhead has all the advantage of a most interesting sub- 
ject; and as the kinsman of Watt, the intimate friend of his son, 
and the son-in-law of his partner, Mr. Boulton, he had the privi- 
lege of unrestrained access “ to the stores of original documents, 
as well as of anecdotes, by which this volume has been enriched.” 
He has also an enthusiastic though not very discriminating ad- 
miration for Watt; and he has evidently spared no pains in 
collecting facts relating to the history of the great inventor. But 
Mr. Muirhead is singularly deficient in the power of the biogra- 

her. He entirely fails to set the living man before us in his 

engthy volume. And his faults of style are very glaring. When 

he is content to keep to the thread of his story, in a simple, 
unaffected way, his style, though always singularly inelegant, 
does not provoke criticism. But unhappily he frequently aims at 
being witty, occasionally at being pathetic, and sometimes at 
being reflective. Nothing can be more silly than his jokes, no- 
thing more absurd than his attempts at pathos, and nothing more 
irritating than his philosophy. And if we may judge from the 
multitude of common-place quotations, in prose and verse, with 
which the volume is filled, we should say that either Mr. Muir- 
head’s own reading has been very limited, or he supposes that 
that of his readers has been so. One of his reflections is worthy 
of preservation. He assures us that he has a higher opinion of 
the Almighty for his having made James Watt. 

James Watt was born at Greenock, on the Frith of Clyde, on 
the 19th of January, 1736. His father was a ship-chandler, a 
builder, and a merchant—the latter word meaning in Scotland 
anybody who buys and sells anything. James Watt the elder 
was a magistrate of Greenock, and an Elder of the Kirk, an intel- 
ligent and worthy man. His wife, Agnes Muirhead, “was a 
braw, braw woman, nane now to be seen like her.” James was 
one of five children, of whom three died in childhood, and one, 
a lad of twenty-three, was drowned at sea. He was a feeble, 
sickly child, and precociously displayed a talent for mathematics, 
which was hereditary in the family. He was distinguished, from 
first to last, for manliness and strict adherence to truth. His 
favourite amusement when a boy was to take his toys and tools 
to pieces and recon$truct them. He was remarkable for his 
power of inventing tales which kept his companions out of bed 
to unseasonable hours. At the age of fifteeen, he had twice 
attentively read S. Gravesande’s Elements of Natural Philo- 
sophy, and he began to experiment upon steam :— 

Sitting one evening with his aunt, Mrs. Muirhead, at the tea-table, she 
said, “James Watt, I never saw such an idleboy. Take a book, or employ 
yourself usefully; for the last hour, you have not spoken a word, but taken 
kettle and put it on again, holding now a cup and now 
a silver spoon over the steam, watching how it rises from the spout, and 
catching and connecting the drops of hot water it falls into. Are you not 
ashamed of spending your time in this way?” 


We have no doubt that James Watt tried this experiment with 
the kettle, nor that his aunt found fault with him for wastin 
his time ; but of course no one can believe that she ever utte 
the long speech quoted by Mr. Muirhead. But Mr. Muirhead 
cannot tell a story in a natural way. 

From the aptitude which James Watt showed as a boy for 


* The Life of James Watt, with Selections his Correspondence. 
By James Patrick M.A. London: nce. 1858. 
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all kinds of ingenious handiwork, and in accordance with his own 
choice, it was decided that he should become a mathematical 
instrument maker. With the purpose of qualifying himself for 
that trade, he went to Glasgow in June, 1754, and remained for 
a year under the roof of his maternal relations, the Muirheads. 
To obtain better instruction, in June, 1755, he set out for Lon- 
don, riding on horseback in company with a cousin, who became 
the master of an Indiaman. With some difficulty he found em- 
ployment with one Mr. John Morgan, a mathematical instrument 
maker in Finch-lane, in the City. Here he remained a year, 
devoting himself to his work, and living with Scotch frugality 
and self-denial. At the end of the year he announced to his 
father, with reasonable pride, that he could now make “a brass 
sector with a French joint, which is reckoned as nice a piece of 
framing work as is in the trade.” In August, 1756, he quitted 
ndon and went to Glasgow. Here he speedily found occu- 
pation. A Mr. Macfarlane, of Jamaica, dying in 1755, had be- 
ueathed a valuable collection of a instruments to 
the University of Glasgow; and Watt, having become known 
to some of the professors, was employed to unpack these. It 
was found that they had suffered from the sea air, and a minute 
of a College meeting, dated October 26th, 1756, bears that “ Mr. 
Watt should be desired to stay some time in town to clean them.” 
Another minute shows that for this work he received 5/. He 
was now anxious to establish himself in the way of his trade in 
Glasgow ; but not having served an apprenticeship, nor being 
the son of a burgess, he was forbidden to set up a workshop 
within the limits of the city. The professors came to his rescue. 
Glasgow municipal law does not extend to the precincts of the 
University ; and Watt was assigned an apartment, and allowed 
to open a shop in one of the courts of Glasgow College, with the 
title of ‘‘ Mathematical Instrument Maker to the University.” 

At first, he had little to do, and his gains were very small. 
But business improved, and in 174 he employed sixteen men. 
His extraordinary mechanical skill appeared in a multitude of 
little ingenious inventions. Though ignorant of a single note of 
music, he was applied to by a masonic lodge to build an organ ; 
for, says Professor Robison, “ We imagined that Mr. Watt 
could do anything.” ‘The organ was built, and proved an admi- 
rable one. Encouraged by this success, the tuneless mechanic 
proceeded to manufacture guitars, flutes, and violins; many of 
which are still in existence, preserved with extraordinary care. 
In 1763, he removed from his narrow quarters in the College to a 
house in King-street; and in the next year he married his 
cousin, Miss Miller. Her Christian name is not given by Mr. 
Muirhead. She was lively and cheerful, and did much to 
brighten up Watt, who all his life suffered from frequent and 
deep depression of spirits, which sometimes even led him to con- 
template suicide. 

In the Natural Philosophy Class-room at Glasgow, there is 
preserved a small working-model of a “‘ fire-engine,” made on the 

rinciples which were understood a century ago. This engine, 
got out of order, was given to Watt to be repaired, and, 
in examining it, he arrived at the happy conception of condensing 
in a separate vessel the steam which, in working the old fire- 
engine, was condensed in the cylinder itself, to the great waste 
of fuel, and retarding of the machinery. Setting aside details, 
this idea was the germ of all Watt’s improvements of the steam- 
apa and we learn from himself how the idea flashed upon 

im :— 

One Sunday afternoon I had gone to take a walk in the Green of Glasgow, 
and when about half way between the Herd’s House and Arn’s Well, my 
thoughts having been naturally turned to the experiments I had beenengaged 
in for saving heat to the cylinder, at that part of the road the idea comme to 
me, that as steam was an elastic vapour, it would expand, and rush into a 
previously exhausted space; and that if I were to produce a vacuum in 
a separate vessel, and open a communication between the steam in the 
cylinder and the exhausted vessel, such would be the consequence. 


Mr. Muirhead, anxious to show us in what stage of progress 
the steam-engine was when Watt began to improve it, has given 
several chaptersof his book toa history of the employment of steam 
from the earliést times to those of Watt. He begins with Hero 
of Alexandria, who, in the year 120, B c., delineated and described 
his Aeolipila, a hollow ball of metal, moving on an axis, and 
having one or more tubes proceeding from it, closed at the ends, 
but open at one side. This ball, being pattly filled with water, 
and placed over a fire, was made to revolve by the reaction on 
the outward air of the steam escaping from the openings in the 


_tubes. It would be impossible, in our limited space, to render 


intelligible to the non-scientific reader the various steps by which 
the steam-engine was brought to that state of efficiency in which 
it was found by Watt, in the form of what was called Newcomen’s 
engine. Newcomen’s engine, though a great improvement upon 
those which had preceded it, was of little use. It was expensive, 
7. slow, very irregular in its action; and its consumption of 
fuel was so enormous that it was doubtful whether the cost of 
working it did not exceed that of an equal amount of horse- 


wer, 

The well-known Carron Ironworks, in Stirlingshire, were 
established in 1760, by Dr. Roebuck, a wealthy Englishman of a 
speculative turn, who then resided at the old mansion of Kinneil, 
near Linlithgow. Dr. Roebuck heard of the mechanical genius 
of Watt, and thought that the improved steam-engine which 
Watt was busy in bringing to maturity in his own mind might 
prove of service in certain mines near Borrostoness. On the 
agrd of August, 1765, Watt wrote to Dr. Roebuck that he 


“had tried his new engine with good success;” and Dr. 
Roebuck invited Watt to apply his invention on a working scale 
to an old fire-engine at Borrostoness. Unhappily, the affairs of 
Dr. Roebuck at this time became hopelessly embarrassed ; and 
Watt, laying aside his engine for a time, devoted his attention 
to surveying the line of a small canal, intended to unite the 
Forth and Clyde, through Loch Lomond. Qn the business of 
this canal, Watt visited London; and on his return, he first saw 
the great manufactory at Soho, near Birmingham, of Mr. 
Boulton. Struck by the perfection to which machinery had 
there been brought, Watt concluded that it would be very 
desirable to engage Mr. Boulton as his partner in perfecting 
his steam-engine ; but some time elapsed before the arrange- 
ment was carried out, during which Watt invented a micrometer, 
various timepieces, and other philosophical machines. In 1773 
he was recalled from a survey of the Caledonian Canal by the 
sudden death of his wife. This event, for the time, plunged him 
into overwhelming sorrow. He feared that his mind was break- 
ing down; and thought of seeking employment in a foreign 
country. But things brightened. He entered into roe 
with Mr. Boulton, and the engine on which he had been busie 
was transferred to Soho. ‘The patent which he had obtained in 
1769, was by Act of Parliament extended for twenty-five years 
from 1775; and Watt announced the fact in a kind letter to his 
aged father at Greenock. In 1776, Watt finally left Glasgow, 
and went to reside near Soho; and at the same period he married 
for the second time. 

From that time onward, by many successive steps, the steam- 
engine was improved towards perfection, and it came to be ex- 
tensively used. The patent was repeatedly infringed; and the 
firm of Boulton and Watt incurred heavy law expenses in main- 
taining it by successive actions at law. In 1800, the patent for 
the steam-engine expired, and the partnership of Watt and 
Boulton was dissolved ; but the connexion, which had now con- 
tinued for twenty-five years with much harmony, was maintained 
by a new contract formed by James Watt the younger, Matthew 
Robinson Boulton, and Gregory Watt. Although Watt had now 
retired from active life, he continued to take a lively interest in 
the progress of mechanical science. He watched the advance of 
steam-navigation, and he took out a patent for a locomotive engine 
intended to run on ordinary roads. He invented several lamps, 
and a calculating machine, and devoted great thought and time 
to a system of machinery for copying sculpture. He purchased 
some land in Wales, and on occasiqnal visits interested himself 
in farming. On the 19th August, 1819, he died in his house at 
Heathfield, and was buried in the church of Handworth, near 
his old friend and partner, Mr. Boulton. Weakly as was his 
constitution, and heavily taxed by constant head-work, he had 
attained the age of eighty-three. 

Of course, it is needless at this time of day to try to 
delineate the character of James Watt. Panegyric has been 
doing its utmost for him for the last forty years. His ingenuity 
as an inventor has never been exceeded; but we do not hesitate 
to place George Stephenson on the same level with Watt. These 
two great men were alike in inventive genius, and alike in 
honesty, amiability, and kindness of heart. And the man who 
gave us the railway and the locomotive need not shrink from 
comparison, as a benefactor of mankind, with the man who 
utilized the stationary steam-engine. Nor should it be forgotten 
that while Watt had the benefit of an excellent education, 
Stephenson at twenty-one could not write his name. While 
Watt lived to be eighty-three, Stephenson died at sixty-six; and 
while Watt, in prosecuting his early invention, was encouraged 
by the confidence and applause of a University whose professors 
“thought Mr. Watt could do anything,” Stephenson was 
hunted down as.a mischievous lunatic by men of science for 
twenty years. Watt, from first to last, had wind and tide in his 
favour. Stephenson had to struggle against both in a fashion 
which would have killed most men. 

A colossal statue of Watt, by Chantrey, stands in Westminster 
Abbey. Its pedestal bears the following inscription, written by 
Lord Brougham, which bas been pronounced “ beyond all com- 
parison the finest lapidary inscription in the English language :”— 


Not to perpetuate a name 
Which must endure while the peaceful arts flourish, 
But to show 
That mankind have learned to honour those 
Who best deserve their gratitude, 
The King, 
His ministers, and many of the nobles 
And commoners of the realm, 
Raised this monument to 
James Watt, 
Who, directing the force of an original genius 
Early exercised in philosophic research 
To the improvement of 
The Steam-engine, 
Enlarged the resources of his country, 
Increased the power of man, 
And rose to an eminent place 
Among the most illustrious followers of science, 
And the real benefactors of the world. ' 
Born at Greenock, 1736, __ 
Died at Heathfield, in Staffordshire, 1819. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R YATL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. 
Monday, HAMLET ; Tuesday, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE; Wednesday and 

Saturday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS; Thursday, MACBETH; Friday, MUCIL 

ADO ABOUT NOTHING; and the PANTOMIME every evening. 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—All the Wards 
are now open. Additional FUNDS are earnestly SOLICITED. A large number 
of Out-patients are daily seen by the Physicians, PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, opposite 
Westminster Abbey. Instituted 1719. A Call having been made on this old- 
established Charity to dispose of £1000 of its Capital, in order to meet pecuniary en- 
gagements of immediate and pressing urgency, a Governor has most kindly offered to 
present £100, provided nine other persons can be found to contribute each the same 
t. The COMMITTEE therefore most earnestly APPEAL to the BENEVOLENT 


R. SIMS REEVES and Miss GODDARD at the MONDAY 
POPULAR CONCERTS, in conjunction with the SWEDISH SINGERS, &c., 
on MONDAY NEXT, January 10th. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Reserved a ), 38. ; 
Unreserved Seats, Is.: may be obtained at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly; 
and Co.’s, 43, Cheapside; Cramer and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street; Chappell and Co.’s, 
50, New Bond-street. 


ISS ARABELLA GUDDARD begs to announce that, 
previous to her departure ou a Provincial Tour, she will give a MATINEE 
MUSICALE of CLASSICAL MUSIC, at the St. James’s Hall, on SATURDAY NEXT, 
January 15th—to commence at Half-past Two by Signor Piatti, 
Herr Louis Rers, Mr. Dorie, and Mr. Lazarus. The Pianoforte will be in the 
centre of the Hall. Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 7s.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreserved, 2s. 6d. : 
may be obtained at Miss Goddard’s residence, 47, Welbeck-street; at the Hall, 
28, Piccadilly; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, Cheapside; H d’s, and Cramer and 
Co.’s, Regent-strect ; Ollivier’s, Old Bond-street; Leader and Cock’s, and Chappell’s, 
New Bond-street; where a plan of the room may be seen. 


S IXTH ANNUAL WINLER EXHIBITION OF CABINET 
PICTURES AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Contributions of British 
Artists, is NOW OPEN at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogues, 6d. Open from Ten till Five. 


BAS UM’s 'THIRD AND LAST ADDRESS on “ MONEY- 
MAKING AND HUMBUG,” at ST. JAMES’S HALL, FRIDAY, JANUARY 
14th. Owing to the great success of his two previous Entertainments, Mr. P. T. 
BARNUM will, in compliance with public request, repeat his Address, with Anecdotes, 
Experiences, and Pictorial Illustrations. Open at Seven, commence at Eight. 
Carriages for a Quarter to Ten. Stalls, 3s.; Balcony, 2s.; Body of the Hall and 
Gallery, ls. Tickets at Chappe.l’s; Mitchell's; Cramer and Beale’s ; Jullien’s ; Keith’s, 
48, Cheapside; and at the Hall. 

WATCH.— 


R. JOHN BENNETT ON THE 
Mr. Joun Dennett, F.R.A.S.. Member of the National Academy of Paris, 
will lecture on the Watch, what to make and how to make it— 
Jan, 11, Windsor. Jan, 24, Stowmarket, Feb. 8, Ball’s Pond. 
» 12, Woburn. » 25, Ipswich, » 15, Wolverton, 
» 17, Horsham, » 27, Bristol. » 17, Agar Town, 
» 18, Dorking. Feb. 1, Slough. 
The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of models and diagrams, and 
bg ee = clocks and watches. Syllabuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 
, Cheapside. 


VHE UNIVERSITIES AND 'THE ARMY.—A BENEFICED 
CLERGYMAN, resident in Wiltshire, Scholar of his College, well versed in 
Modern Languages and Literatures, RECEIVES FOUR PUPILS. Terms, 
120 Guineas per Annum. For Testimonials, address the Rev. A. M., care of Mr. Nutt, 

Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand. 
A PHYSICIAN, 


DUCATION.—THE DAUGHTEKS OF 
residing in the best S of the North-west district of London, RECEIVE FOR 
EDUCATION TWELVE YOUNG LADIES, the daughters of gentlemen. They are 
assisted by Masters of eminence, and a resident French Governess. Terms, 60 Guineas 
per annum; or including extras, 80 Guineas. References to clergymen and others, the 
ents of pupils. The NEXT TERM will commence (D.V.) 18th JANUARY, 1859. 
or further particulars address G. R., care of Mr. Catper, 1, Bathurst-street, Hyde 
Park-gardens, W. 


1 LILERARY MEN.—An opportunity offers of an ENGAGE- 

MENT of an influential nature upon a COLONIAL NEWSPAPER of first-class 
pesition. To save trouble, none but gentlemen of really high qualifications need 
apply. Communications, which must be held strictly confidential on both sides, to 
be addressed A. B.C., care of Ropert Besvey, Esq., 2, Fann-street, Aldersgate-street. 


FPYHE LEAMINGION COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on SATUR- 
DAY, 5th FEBRUARY, 1859. For Terms and Prospectuses, apply to Rev. E. 
Sr. Joun Parry, M.A., Head Master. 


Bc COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 & 68, Harley-street, W.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and 
for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Lady-Resident—MISS PARRY. 

The COLLEGE and the PREPARATORY CLASS will RE-OPEN for the LENT 
TERM on MONDAY, JANUARY 24th. Pupils are received as Boarders within the 
College by Mrs. WittraMs. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the College, or by letter to Mrs. 
‘WItiiaMs. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Under the Sanction of the 
Council and Committee of Education. 
Mrs. BOVELL receives Pupils of the College as Boarders in her House, 34, 
Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W.—Particulars may be had on application. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD SQUARE— 
THE LENT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, JANUARY 17th, 1859. 
PROFESSORS. 
T. Baynes, Esq., LL.B.—English Language and Literature—Modern 
istory. 
F. 8. Cany, Esq.—Drawing. 
Ricuarp Cutt, Esq.. F.S.A.—Reading Aloud. 
Rev. E. P. Epprup, M.A.Oxon.—Latin. 
James Heats, Esq., M.A. Lond.—Ancient History. 
A. Hersany, Ph.D., Prof. of German in Univ. Coll., London—German Language 
and Literature. 
Joun Esq., Prof. in King’s Coll., London—Vocal Music—Harmony. 
Ricuarp H. Hutton, Esq., M.A. Lond.— Mathematics. 
Gortrriep Ph.D.—History of Fine Art—Geography. 
Mons. Apotpae Racon—French Language and Literature. 
Signor Vitat pz Language and Literature. 
PEES. 
For Students, £18 18s. a year, or £7 7s.a Term. Entrance Fee, £1 1s. 
For Pupils attending two or more Classes, £1 11s. 6d. a Term for Classes meeting 
twice a Week, and £1 |s. for those meeting once. 
For Pupils attending one Class only, £2 2s.a Term for Classes mecting twice a Week, 
and 41 11s. 6d. for those meeting once. 


THE SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS will RE-OPEN on the SAME DAY. The 
Fees are £5 5s. a Term for Pupils under, and £6 6s, for those above, Fourteen. 
Eutrance Fee, £1 1s. 

Prospectuses may be had on application at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


eith, Prowse, | 


for contributions in furtherance of the proposed object. 1564 in-patients and 19,016 
out-patients were received during the past year, including 14,910 accident and urgent 
cases admitted at all hours of the day and night without letters of recommendation. 
Donations and subscriptions grateful received by the joint-treasurers, the Hon. P. 
=e Bouverie, M.P. (Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.), 1, Pall Mall East; and 
P. R. Hoare, Lj hens. Hoare), 37, Fieet-street; or by the Secretary, at the Weat- 


minster Hospita 
F. J. WILSON, Secretary. 


ORFOLK RKALLWAY COMPANY. — DEBENTUKE 
SHARES.—The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the 
REMAINDER of the Company’s DEBENTUKE SHARES (to the extent of £59,300), 
created on the 30th July, 1852, by virtue of an Act of Parliament, 15 Vic., cap. 25, for 
= guages of paying off and extinguishing an equal amount of the Debenture Debt 
of the Company. 

These Shares are of £10 each, and are guaranteed interest at the rate of Four 
cent. per annum in perpetuity, which is declared by the Act of Parliament the first 
charge upon the undertaking, the revenue from which, after paying all working 
charges, amounted for the year 1857 to upwards of £90,000, the interest on the whole 
of the Debenture Shares when issued amounting to £20,268 annually, 

It is provided by the Act that the debentures paid off by r.eans of the Debenture 
Shares shall not be re-issued. 

The amount of the Shares may be paid for by instalments at stated periods, to be 
agreed upon at the time of the application. 

The Shares will be registered in the Company’s books in the name of the applicant, 
free of every expense. 

The interest will commence from the date of payment of the purchasc-meney, and 
will be paid half-yearly, on the 15th March and the 15th September. 

Application for the Shares and for any other information to be addressed te the 
undersigned, at the Company’s Offices, 44, Morgate-street, London, E.C, 

January Ist, 1859. JAMES HUTT, Sec. 


C ADIZ.—A PURE PALE SHERRY, of the Amontillado 
character, 38s. per dozen, Cash. We receive a regular and direct shipment of 
this fine Wine. 
Hewry Brett and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


URE BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon.—PALF or BROWN EAU- 
| DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great purity—ideutical, indeed, in every respect 
with those choice productions of the Cognac district, which are now difficult to _pro- 
cure at any price—35s. per dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon. 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 
and precisely as it runs from the Still, without the addition of sugar or any 
ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s, each, bottles 
and case included. Price Currents (free) by post. 
Heyry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN IMPERIAL PINTS. 


ARRINGTON PARKER and CO. are now delivering the 
October Brewings of the above Celebrated Ale. Its surpassing excellence is 
vouched for by the highest Medical and Chemical Authorities of the day. Supplied 
in bottles, also in casks of 18 galluns and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London. 


ALMSEY, Twenty-Four SHILLINGS PER Dozen, Cash.— 
This delicious Wine may be obtained at the above extraordinary low price 
from the Importers, 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., 5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per pozen, 1nctuprp. A Pint Sample 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 3Us. per dozen. 
Terms, Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application, 
James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


KAMPTULICON, 


TEs NEW ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH, 
Warm, Noise} Durable, and Ornamental. Price 4s. and 4s. 6d. square 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, LUDGATE HILL, 


ELF MEASUREMENT IMPOSSIBLE.— PRIZE MEDAL 

SHIRT MAKERS.—Best Shirts, from 9s.; Flannel Shirts and Vest, from 14s. 
warranted shrunk.—J. Brrz and Co., 43, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Manufactory on the Premises. 


MESSES. HOWELL, JAMES, and CO. beg respectfully to 

announce that, h ving made important arrangements for the reception of their 
novelties early in the spring, they will OFFER, during this month, a large PORTION 
of their present STOCK, consisting of Silks, Shawls, Mantles, Summer and Winter 
Dress Fabrics, Ribbons, Laces, Gloves, &c., at a very considerable reduction in price.— 
Nos. 5, 7, and 9, Regent-street. 


MPORTANT PURCHASE OF REAL BRUSSELS LACE.— 
Messrs. HOWELL, JAMES, and CO. are now OFFERING the entire STOCK of a 
BRUSSELS LACE MANUFACTURER, consisting of Veils, Flounces, Handkerchiefs, 
and Lace: together with upwards of Five Hundred Sets of Collars and Sleeves, at less 
than one-half their real value.—5, 7, and 9, Regent-street. 


H J. and D. NICOLL’S PALETOT WAREROOMS are 
e situate 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT-STREET, W., and 22, CORNHILL, E.C., 
where clothing for gentlemen, of the best —. may be obtained, and at the mode- 
rate charges originating with this establishment, a circumstance the higher and 
middle classes who deal with Messrs, NICOLL or their agents have long since dis- 
covered and appreciated. 

Messrs. NICOLL, for shaping and fitting garments, not only employ the best talent 
in England, or to be obtained from France and Germany, but they secure to their cus- 
tomers all those advantages which arise fiom there being no intermediate profit 
between manufacturer and consumer. ‘The following may, for example, be chiefly re- 
ferred to—NICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALETOTS are worn by professional 
men, who desire to avoid anything like singularity of dress, and to retain the appear- 
ance well known to be afforded by this garment. 

For those Gentlemen who prefer NICOLL’S CAPE PALETOT, a garment conceal- 
ing but giving great freedom to the arms, a variety will always be ready for immediate 
eee and estimates as usual are submitted for Military Uniforms and for Servants’ 

iverics, 


RYSTAL PALACE SHAREHOLDEKS who are doubtful 
whether they ought to vote for rescinding the resolution in favour of.Sunday 
opening, are earnestly requested to read the primary Address of the London Cabmens’ 
Lord’s Day Rest Association, which will be sent gratis and post free to any 
applying to the undersizned. Ifthe late resolution be not recinded, it is to be feared 
that the principle of opening places of public amusement on the Lord’s Day will be 
much promote”, and consequently the moral and social condition of many, including 
those ceerested in the Cab trade, now rapidly advanciag, wil!l be Fratyr retarded. 
253, High Holborn, W.C. JAMES TILLETT, Hon, Sec. 


\ AKWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, KEGENI-SIRELT, W., 

is an Establishment also belonging to H. J. and D. NICOLL, in whose Show- 
rooms female attendants exhibit the Household Jacket, the rich seal Fur Jacket, the 
popular Highlond Cloak, Riding Habits, and Pantalons des Dames & Cheval. 

Also, in WARWICK HOUSE, but in another part of the premises, there may be 
seen every material omeeed for the clothing of young gentlemen at schoo! and for 
other purposes. The Kilted, or Highland Costume, as worn by the Royal Princes, may 
also be ins: with the Cap, Sporan, Scarf, Hose, and all the Ornaments proper 
for this Cos’ now becoming so popular for youth under ten vears of age, 
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No. 5, LUDGATE HILL. 


OBERT ROUGH manufactures the BEST FURNITURE at 
the most MODERATE PRICES, Estimates given, and Designs made free of 


charge 
PATENT. STARCH 


G LENFIELD 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &c. 


BEWLAY AND CO., 49, STRAND, W.C. 


OVELTY IN PIPE-SMOKING.—CUT MANILLA TOBACCO, 
mild and fragrant, with the special aroma of the Manilla Cheroot, and binds 
well, 20z. lead packets, 1s.; by post, 1s. 6d. Orders by letter attended to. 
Finest Foreign (non-Euro : Cabafias, Intimidads, and other esteemed 
Brands. Half-Sample of different varieties forwarded on receipt of One Guinea. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, 7 

Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Luprrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d.; Thick Ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 
ls. per 100. Card-plate elegantly engraved, and 100 Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 
WEDDING CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes stamped in Silver; “At Homes,” and 
Breakfast Invitations, in the latest fashion.—Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
42, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-street. 


THO WiLL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 

WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES, An Export Duty is to be levied, 

and then not even the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY will be able, as they now are, 

to sell 61b. bags of Black, Green, or Mixed Teas at 1s. 10d. per lb., and Coffee in the 
Berry at 10d.—Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine Wr1iu1aM-streEt, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuEEN’s CUTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD. 


Fiddle Doubie King’s Lily 
Pattern, Thread. Pattern. Pattern. 
€ sd £ 8, 
12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 3120 
12 Table Spoons, do. 214 0 300 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks do. — 2s | 200 240 214 0 
2 Sauce Ladles do. © 010 0 oll 0 013 0 
1 Gravy Spoon do. 010 6 O11 0 01 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) ... 0 6 8 010 0 012 0 014 0 
1 Mustard Spoon = do, Sane. £29 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do, io OF 
1 Pair Fish Carvers dow «.. 1 00 1100 1140 118 0 
1 Soup Ladle do. oo. O91 0 016 0 017 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) dow =... 010 0 015 0 0180 110 
Complete Service ............... £101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 

One Set of 4 Corner fishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s, A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 

Ordinary Medium Best 


s. d, s. d. s. d, 
14 Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ...... w 3 Ht @ 114 6 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 7.9 011 0 015 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto... 08 6 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers 076 O10 016 6 
One Steel for Sharpening 030 040 060 

Complete Service ... £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Mappin’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
oecasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shefficld. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
: (Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
I On RO W £0 A ER 
rescribed, in consequence of its immeasurable su over every other 
kind, é the safest, epeedions and most effectual remedy for a 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RICKETS, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Orrntow or G. H. BARLOW, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Physician to Guy’s Hospital, $c. &c. 
“Ihave frequently recommended persons consulting me to make use of Dr. de 
Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil. I have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be 
a pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in which the use of that substance is indicated.” 


Sold onty in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pk Joneu’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


STHMA.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 

give instant relief, and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all 

Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. They have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Iycrerent Consumption, AstaMa, and Winter Coven they are unfailing. 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the younged: child; while the Pustic Spgaxer will find them invaluable. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s, 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas 
Kzatrna, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, &c. 


k. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 

y East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and 

General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter, 

was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous of 

benefitting his fellow creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish it, the recipe, 
contaiping full direc’ 


tions for and successfully using this remedy, on their 
remitting six postage 0, P, Buowy, 4, Cecil-street, Strand, 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


AFFAELLE’S CARTOONS AT HAMPTON COURT.— 
Messrs, CALDESI and MONTECCHI per te announce that they have been 
ermitted by the Government to take PHOTOGRAPHS of the CARTOONS by 
AFFAELLE at HAMPTON COURT. The Photographs are published by Messrs, 
Pavt and Dominic ConnaGur and Co., Pall-Mall East, publishers to Her Majesty. 
Largest size, price Fourteen Guineas the set of seven, or Two and a-half Guineas 
separately. Middle size, price Seven Guineas the set, or £1 5s. separately. Small size, 
price 35s. the set, or 68, separately. Messrs, Caldesi and Montecchi have also photo- 
graphed some of the most interesting heads and figures in the Cartoons, for the use 
of those who may wish to study the forms of Raffaelle in detail. These amount to 
about thirty-five in number, Size of the studies—18 inches by 15 inches; price 6s. 
each to subscribers for the series, or 7s. 6d. separately. Extra study—Our Lord and 
Peter, in the Miraculous Draught, size 30 inches by 30 inches, price One Guinea to 
subscribers; 25s. separately, Extra study—*“ Feed my Sheep,” in the Christ charge 
to Peter, price 15s. 
Portraits and Reproductions taken daily at the Pestogregte Studio, 13 and 14, 
Pall-Mall East, S.W., and 38, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater, W. 


AA UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Fresh Copies of every recent 
Work of merit and general interest History, BioGraruy, 


Reticton, and the Crass of Fiction, continue to be added to 
this Library as freely as Subseribers may require them. 
The present vate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
per Annum, 
Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according 
to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCIESTER, 


HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
W. Lioyp, Portland-road, London, W. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UNPROTECTED FEMALES 
IN NORWAY.” 


In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d., cloth gilt, 
ICILY, CALABRIA, AND THE TOP OF MOUNT ETNA. 
By “The Unprotected Females.” With Coloured Illustrations. 

ConTENTs :—Palermo—Travelling in Sicily— Modern me and Sulphur Mines— 
Catania— Life on Etna—Ascent of Mount Etna—Syracuse— ‘easina—Calabria-—Regglo 
—Paolo—Naples and Portici, &c. &e. 

London: Warnes, and Farringdon-street. 
THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 4s. 6d., cloth lettered, 
tine LITERARY CHARACTER OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


Also, just published, 
CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS ............Price 4s. 6d. 
THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE............ 3 Vols. Price 13s. 6d. 


All the Volumes of this New Edition of the Elder Disraeli’s Works are Edited, with 
Notes, by his Son, the Right Hon, B, Disragui (Chancellor of the Exchequer). 
London: Rovtteper, Warnes, and Routiepes, Farringdon-street. 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS, NEW VOLUME. 
HE THIRD VOLUME OF PHILIP THE SECOND, by W. 
H. Prescort, is now ready. 

The Library Edition, 8vo .......... eoecocasonsesenceseseni 
The Cabinet Edition, Post 8vo ............ 
The Cheap Edition, 2s. boards, or cloth 
The Publishers beg to announce that they have purchased from Mr. Benriey all 
his interest in the valuable poceete of Prescott’s Works, and that all the volumes of 

the Library, Cabinet, and Cheap Editions may now be obtained. 

London: Rourteper, Warnzs, and Farringdon-street, 


NEW WORK ON JAPAN, 
In 1 Vol., price 5s.; cloth gilt, 
AND HER PEOPLE. By Anprew Srernmuetz. With 
many Illustrations. 

Contents:—History—Classes of the Population—Police— Army—Palaces 
—Social and Domestic Life—A Journey by Land ani Water from Nagasaki to Jeddo— 
Incidents of Travel in Japan—Religion—Language—Literature, &c. 

“This volume contains most complete information respecting J and her 
and in its variety and copiousness exhausts almost every subject that can cise 
our curiosity.” 

London: Routteper, Warnes, and Rovtieves, Farringdon-street. 
Now ready, with Engravings, 2s. 6d. ; 


INTS FOR THE TABLE; or, the Economy of Good Living. 
With a Few Words on Wines. Containing One Thousand New Tastbusiions ks 
Dietetics; the Science of Cookery ; Carving; the Art of Dining, and Management of 
the Table; Turtle and Whitebait; the Three Courses and Dessert; the Art of M 
and Drinking Wine, Liqueurs, and Spirits; Making Punch and French Coffee; Anecdotes 
of Clubs; National Dinners; Table Anecdotes, &e. 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
NEW WORK ON PAINTING. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 6s, 
.DAINTING POPULARLY. EXPLAINED: ineluding Fresco, 
Oil, Tempera, Mosaic, Encaustic, Water-Colours, Miniature, Missal, and Painting 
on Pottery, Porcelain, Enamel, Glass, &e. With Historical Sketches of the Progress 
of the Art. By Tuomas J. Guiuick, Painter; and Jouw F.S.A:, Author of 
“ Curiosities of London.” 
Kenr and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
NEW HOLIDAY PRESENT—FIFTH THOUSAND. 
With a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, and 12 Views of Schools, 5s, 
CHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN; with Sketches of the 
Progress of Education in England. By Joun Tims, F.S.A. 

“ Another of the valuable and interesting little compilations whereof Mr. Timbs is 
the most ful and ingeni deviser. School-days interest usall: and Mr. Timbs 
has crowded his pages with matter in which even the learned may find acceptable bits 
of information. The sketches of the history of education in this country are exceed- 
ingly suggestive.” —Evaminer. 

Kent and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


NEW WORKS BY DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


fTMHE MICROSCOPE IN PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 
270 Woodcuts, 14s. [Now ready. 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. is. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF URINE, URINARY DEPOSITS, AND 
CALCULI. Upwards of 170 New Figures. 9s. 6d. 


TABLES FOR EXAMINING URINE. 2s. 6d. 
THE ANATOMY OF THE LIVER. Plates. 6s. 6d. 


ARCHIVES OF MEDICINE. Edited by Dr. Bratz, 
Nos, L, IL, and LL, 3s, 6d, each. 


London; Jonn CauRCHILL, 
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NOTICE. 
Is Ready at all the Booksellers. 
NEw BuRLINGTON-STREET, 
January 6th, 1859. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIX.— 
ApvERrtTiseMENTs for the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher’s by the 7th, and Bruus for insertion by the 10th instant. 
50, ALBEMARLE-STREET, LONDON, 
er 28th, 1858. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXIX. JANUARY, 1859. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Reform of Parliament. | VII. Recent Cases of Witchcraft. 
IL. The Religious Policy of Austria. | Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology 
III. The Sanitary Condition of the Army. 2 and Philosophy.—2. Polities, Sociology, 
IV. Chloroform and other Anesthetics. | Voyages, and Travels.—3, Science.— 
V. Spiritual Destitution in England. | 4. History and Biography. —5. Belles 
VI. —- ~*~ of Friedrich the | Lettres and Art, 
ond, 


THE PORTICO.—PUBLIC SCHOOL MAGAZINE.—No. XIIL., 
for JANUARY, 1859, is now ready, price 6d., containing Art and Nature—Review 
of Eric—Ghost of the Red Lion—Account of the Earthquake, &c. &c, 
Wurrraxse and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
OLLENDORFF’S SPANISH METHOD. 
Now ready, 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
A NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, 
\ AND SPEAK THE SPANISH LANGUAGE IN SIX MONTHS. By Dr. H. G, 
OLLENDORFF.— London : Warrraker and Co.; and Dutav and Co, 
Now ready, 32 pages, 8vo, sewed, price 6d, 
ROPOSAL FOR ‘THE PUBLICATION OF A NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Will be 
sent post free on receipt of six stamps. 
Trizyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


Be UTIFUL POETRY FOR 1859.—The choicest produced of 
last year, price 5s. 6d.; or superbly bound in green and gold, price 7s, 6d. 
Complete in 6 Vols., price 33s. plain, 433. superbly bound, A Present or Prize of 
permanent value.—Critic Orricg, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand. 

AGISTRATES’ COURTS.—Part 1V. of the Second Edition 

of the NEW PRACTICE OF MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, with all the Laws to 
this time, Forms, &. By T. W. Saunp«rs, Esq., Recorder of Dartmouth, Also, the 
Volume complete, price 12s. cloth, 14s. half-bound. 

Law Trmgs Orrice, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


ANDY BOOK FOR MAGISTRATES. — THE NEW 

PRACTICE OF MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. Second Edition. By T. W. 
SaunpeErs, Esq., Author of the “ New Militia Law,” “ Police Acts,” &. The Last 
Part just out. The Volume Complete price 12s. cloth, 14s. bound, It contains full 
instructions to Magistrates as to their jurisdictions, powers, and duties, and the 
practice of their Courts.—Law Tres Orrice, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


‘EXHE CONSOLIDATION ACTS. The Last Part of the Third 
Edition of the NINE CONSOLIDATION ACTS, by Gzorce Tayuer, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, with Notes of the 700 Cases decided on them, and a copious Index, 
now ready. Also, the Volume Complete, price 30s—N.B. These Acts form a part of 
all Private Acts.—Law Timzs Orrice, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 
Just published, price 2s, 6d, 
HO’S WHO? 1859. A Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Parliamentary Guide, &c. &c. 
“There is not a man of note, position, or of any repute, but who may be found in a 
moment in this admirably arranged little volume.”—Mark-lane Express. 
Batty Brotugrs, Cornhill. 
MEMOIR OF PROFESSOR FLEMING, AND HIS LAST GEOLOGICAL WORK, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. 6d., with Photegraph, 7s. 6d. 
HE LITHOLOGY OF EDINBURGH. By the Rev. Jonn 
Fuemine, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edin- 
burgh. Edited, with a Memoir, by the Rev. Joun Duns TorPaicnEn. 
Edinburgh: Witu1am P. Kennepy. London: Hamintoy, Apsms, and Co, 
Dublin: McGuasuan and 
TOOKE’S PURLEY.—8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Ta DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. By Joun Horye Tooke. 
With numerous Additions from the Copy prepared by the Author for republication. 
To which is annexed his Letter to John Dunning, Esq., revised and corrected, with 
additional Notes by Rrcnarp Tar.or, F.S.A,, F.L.S. 
London: Wruu1am Tree and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY, 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 

HE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature, to which are added Two brief Disserta- 
tions :—1. Of Personal Identity ; If. Of the Nature of Virtue, with Index by Joszra 

Burizr, LL.D., late Lord Bishop of Durham. 

*,* BUTLER’S FIFTEEN SERMONS, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
London: Wiiu1am Txee and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


EZNEID OF VIRGIL, 
; 12mo, roan, 7s. 6d. 
NTHON’S (C.) ZNEID OF VIRGIL, with English Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory ; a Metrical Clavis ; and an Historical, Geographical, 
and Mythological Index. Edited, with considerable alterations, and adapted to the 

use of English Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. W. Trotuops, M.A. 

London: Witutam TxGe and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S GRADATIONS IN READING AND SPELLING, 

J an entirely New and Original Plan, by which Dissyllables are rendered easy as 

Monosyllables. Forty-eighth Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK AND EXPOSITOR. 217th 

Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings. Thirty-sixth Edition. 

Price 6d. SIMPKIN and Co., and all Booksellers, 

This edition contains a description of a Remedy of specific powers in Scarlet Fever, 
Measles, and Diphtheria,—In One thick Volume, a New Edition (the Twelfth), 
price 16s. 

ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; describing the Symptoms, 
Causes, and most Efficacious Treatment of Diseases. With a collection of 
roved Prescriptions, &c., forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, 

Families, and Emigrants. By I. J, Granam, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 

Surgeons of England. 

S Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in the English language. 

It is invaluable.”—Literary Times. 

“ Of all the medical guides that have come to our hand this is by far the best. For 
fulness and completeness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham.” —Banner, Aug. 1853, 
Published by and Co., Paternoster-row; Harcwanp’s, 187, Piccadilly, 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


N.B, The book may be had in Spanish, 


London: Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


CAUTION. 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


M*x MURRAY begs to — the attention of Booksellers, 
ews nis, the low! statement, which in consequence 
his having rei ed from taking legal proceedings against Mr. Henry Lea. 

ALBEMARLE-STREET, 

Jan., 1859, 

“The Announcement by me of the publication of a Complete Edition of Ryron’s 
Works Illustrated, was founded on a mistake, as I find thot outa to the Ganeete ‘ht 
held by Mr, Murray in a Fone of those works, he alone can publish a complete 
edition, My an d Publication will therefore be a New Edition of the Illustrated 
Byron, comprising only those Works of Lord Byron in which no Copyright exists. 

“London: Henry Lea, 22, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row.” 

On January 31st will be published, to be continued Monthly, and completed in 
ine Parts, 8vo, price 1s, each, 
URRAY’S EDITION FOR THE PEOPLE, 
; of LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS, Illustrated with Portrait and 
Steel Engravings by Stothard, Phillips, Westall, Corbould, &c. 
The First Pant will contain CHILDE HAROLD and THE GIAOUR, 
Tne May, 1858. 

“Eight years have yet to run before the Copyright of the whole of Byron’s Poems 
expires, and who now buy an Edition of Byron's Works published without the 
sanction of Mr, Murray, BUY AN IMPERFECT BOOK.” 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 


A Series cof NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS of STANDARD ENGLISH AUTHORS, 
printed from the most Correct Text, and edited with Notes, 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE APPEARED :— 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Perer Cunninenam, 
F.S.A, Vignettes. 4 Vols, 8vo, 30s, 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
Edited by Witt14m LL.D, Portrait and Maps. 8 Vols. 
"This Edition includes a careful revision of the text of Gibbon, a verification of 
Ancient Writers, and Notes incorporating the researches of 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH PORTS. 
Edited by Peter Cunnineuam, F.S.A, 3 Vols, 8vo, 22s. 6d, 


Iv. 
‘LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Porirait. 6 Vols. 


8vo, 45s. 


Examiner—“ Britisn Cuassics are so edited and printed as to take the 
highest place in = library. Beyond all question the cheapest books of the day,” 
Atheneum.—* Those who love to collect our standard authors in handsome library 
may well congratulate themselves on the issue of Murray's 
LASsICcs,” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES 
ENGLAND, GREECE, AND ROME. 


NOW READY. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar. By Davin Hume. Abridged, incorporating the 
Researches of recent Historians, and continued to the present time. With Wood. 
cuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The work is designed to supply a long acknowledged want in our School and 
College Literature—a StupEnt’s History or ENGLAND in a volume of moderate 
size, free from sectarian and party prejudice, containing the results of the re- 
searches of the best modern historians, tracing more eee the development 
of the Constitution, and bringing out prominently the characters and actions of 
the great men of our country.”—Epiror’s PrEracn. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest; with Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. B 
Dr. Sixteenth Thousand, oodeuts, Post 8vo, 7s. od. 
QueEstions, 12mo, 2s. 

“The excellence of the plan on which Dr. William Smith has proceeded, and 
the scholarlike manner in which he has carried it out, gives his History of Greece a 
decided advantage over all others,” —Atheneum, 


Il, 

A HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Empire, with Chapters on the H of Literature and 
Art. By Lippztx. Eighth Thousand. Woodcuts. t Svo, 7s. 6d. 

“This excellent history of Rome, will supersede every other work on the ject. 
The volume conforms with the ‘History of Greece,’ by Dr, William Smith, in 
typography, literary method, and illustration.”—John Bull, 


Iv. 
THE STUDENT’S GIBBON; being the “History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” abridged, for Colleges and Selects, Sixth 
Th d. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Dr. William Smith’s admirable abridgment of Gibbon’s Roman Empire, for 
the use of Upper Classes in Schools.”— Cambridge Chronicle, 
*,* The above SCHOOL HISTORIES are bound in Brack Crorn, with Rep Epazs, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


In 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 
YMNS AND HYMN BOOKS; with a Few Words on 
Anthems. A Letter to the Rev. W. Upton Richards, M.A., from Writs 
Joun Burw. Rrviverons, Waterloo-place. 
Price 7s. 6d. boards, 
GAMEMNON THE KING. From Aischylus. Translated 
into English Verse by Witu1am M.A, 
Loyeman and Co. 
275 Tunes, 18mo, price 3s. cloth, 
CNT HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. By W.J. Brew, M.A.; 
Second Edition. 


and H. J. Gaunrietr, Mus. Doc. 
The Same, Full Score, in a Large Volume, price 18s, cloth, Second Edition, 
Rivinetons, 
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In Imp. Folio, elegantly half-bound, russia or morocco, gilt leaves, price 56s, 


BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
NEW EDITION. 

A Series of SIXTY FOLIO MAPS, engraved and printed in Colours in the first 
style of the Art, and accompanied by Descriptions of the various Countries of the 
World, and a Complete Index of 65,000 Names. 

In the construction of the New Edition of this Atlas, access has been obtained to 
the most recent Government Charts and Surveys ; and the authentic information these 
supply has been embodied along with the important recent Discoveries of British and 
Foreign Travellers and Navigators, including the celebrated Maciusr, Barts, and 
Livivastong. 

“ This is an exceedingly valuable Atlas.” —Economist. 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 
NEW SCHOOL TALE. 


In Crown 8vo, Second Edition, price 6s. 6d. 


ERIC, OR LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL. 
By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 


FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


“No book, since the advent of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ has given such an 
admirable picture of inner school life as the volume before us. The reader, linger- 
ing over these pages, is recalled, as if by enchantment, to the days of scholastic boy- 
hood, with all its alternate phases of ‘tips’ or canings, and they demonstrate most 
forcibly the advantages of self-reliance, emulation, and manliness, to be derived from 
our noble British system of public education.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“Asa story, ‘Eric’ has the important quality of being interesting. No one who 

ins it is likely to leave it unfinished.” — Daily News. 

“ We cannot quit the yolume without recommeding it to the perusal of parents and 
schoolmasters.”—Lconomist. 

“ One of the most charming and touching of books it has ever been our lot to read.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

“The story narrated by Mr. Farrar is a hearty and healthy one. It is about boy- 
hood and school days, and has a tone of intense truthfulness.”— Athenaum, 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


Now ready, Twenty-first Edition, complete in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 38s. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 
(Ulster King of Arms) 
GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC DICTIONARY of the 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1859. 


*,* This is the only Peerage extant that gives the Genealogical, or past, as wel 
as present, account of the Families of every Peer and Baronet in the Realm, and 
the Blazon as well as a pictorial representation of their Arms. The book consists of 
upwards of 1200 closcly-printed pages, and contains, besides the Genealogical and 

eraldic Dictionary, a Short History of the Peerage and Baronetage, their Rights, 
Privileges, and Origin—an Account of the Royal Family—Kings of Scotland—House 
of Guelph—Peers entitled to Quarter the Plantagenet Arms—Scale of Precedence— 
Spiritual ‘Lords—Foreign Titles of Nobility borne by British Subjects—Peerages 
Recently Extinct—Peerages Claimed—Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, with Heirs 
Apparent and Presumptive—Courtesy ‘Titles of Eldest Sons—Daughters of Peers 

arried to Commoners—Peerages of the Three Kingdoms, collectively, in Order of 
Precedence — Baronets in Order of Precedence— Privy Councils of England and 
Ireland—Orders of Knighthood, viz., Garter, Thistle, St. Patrick, Bath, St. Michael 
and St. George, Guelphic—Knights Bachelors—Mottoes Translated, with Lilustrations; 
and an Alphabetical List of the Stats anp Mansions oF PgErs anp Baronets, 


London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 


In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


CHARMIONE: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 


By E. A. LEATHAM, M.A. 


“ His style is as vivid as though he had never opened a Greek Lexicon. ‘ Charmione 
is almost worthy—and even the ‘almost’ is very high praise—to take the place as a 
popular picture of the daily life of Greece, that the ‘Last Days of Pompeii’ has long 
taken with respect to Rome. Mr. Leatham has succumbed much more to the popular 
taste than to his own necessities, in giving his work the externals of a novel. It is a 
dramatised history..... It is no small merit that with so much power of picture- 
drawing the author’s antiquarian knowledge is never obtruded.”—Saturday Review. 

“It is a union of genius, antiquarian learning, and Hellenic enthusiasm; and is a 
spirited and beautiful as of Athenian society and politics, from the death 
of Pericles to the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants. . . . . Almost any part of the work 
would be worthy of extract.”—Globe. 

“*Charmione’ is the best example of the purely classical novel that we know of.”— 
Economist. 

“ There is evidence throughout of considerable power.” —Spectator. 

“*Charmione’ may be read by men of the world who have lost a little of their 
College Greek, with infinite advantage.” —Express. 

. “We may congratulate Mr. Leatham on having produced a readable and interesting 
story, with a very creditable t of adh to classical proprieties.”—Prees, 
- “It is beautiful, eloquent, and—as far as our knowledge and legitimate inference 
o—true to history, as it is to art.... As an intellectual treat, the lovers of Old 
reece will find ‘Charmione’ worthy to be ranked with ‘Pericles and Aspasia.’ "— 
Statesman, 
“A clever specimen of the classical novel.”—Wational Review. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


LIFE OF RUBENS. 
This day is published, price 16s. cloth boards, 


RIGINAL UNPUBLISHED PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
THE LIFE OF SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. With an Appendix, containing 
many important and valuable Documents respecting the formation of the Arundelian 
Collection of Works of Art; the Collection of Pictures formed by Robert Carr, Ear! of 
Somerset: the purchase of “the Great Mantuan Collecti n” tor King Charles the 
First; and also in relation to the Artists and Patrons of Art of that Period. Collected 
and Edited by W. Nox. Satnsaury (of her Majesty’s State Paper Office). 

“The work is one of permanent value; interesting, as illustrative of the time to 
which it refers, and important as a storehouse of mater als for the future biographer 
of Rubens, aud the historian of Art in Englind.”—Literary Gazette. 

Baapavry and Evans, 11, Bouveric-street, 


13, Grzat 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY. By Miss Parpor. 


2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. Forming the Second 


Volume of Hurst and Bracxett’s StanparD Lrsrary of CugaP Epitions of 
Porvtar MopErn Works. Price 5s., elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated. 

“A very cheap and handsome new edition of the story of ‘John Halifax,’ worthy 
to pass freely from hand to hand, as a gift book in many households.” —Ezaminer, 


HENRY IIL, KING OF FRANCE; HIS COURT AND 
TIMES. By Miss Freer. 3 Vols., with Portraits, 31s. 6d. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 
By Miss Kavanacu. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


WINTER EVENINGS. By Leitcn Ritcuie. 2 Vols., with 
Illustrations. 21s, bound, 
ONWARDS. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 Vols. 
“One of the best of the new novels.”—Examiner. 
STEPHAN LANGTON. By Martin F. Torres, D.C.L., 


F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 2 vols., with Fine Engravings, 21s. 
“An admirable romance by a very clever writer.”—Post. 


RIGHT OR WRONG. By Miss Jewssury, Author of 
“Constance Herbert,” &c. 2 Vols., 21s. (Next week.) 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Now ready, Twenty-eighth Edition, in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
For 1859. 


CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME FROM THE PERSONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY. 

Lodge’s Peerage is acknowledged to be the most complete, as well as the most 
elegant work of the kind. Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrangements; and 
for its authority, correctness, and embellishments, and the beauty of its typosral hy 
and binding, the work is justly entitled to the high place it oceupies on the tables 
of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 


Hurst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
This day is published, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 
Author of “My Novel,” &c. 


Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Four Volumes, Post Octavo, price £2 2s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


KEITH JOUNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


I. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting 
the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World; with their 
resent Political Divisions. 25 Maps, including a Map of Palestin 
aps of Scotland, Ireland, and Switzerland. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


II. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, in Series af 
Original Des: t ts 
Natural History: 20 Maps, inciuding Coloured Geologleal Maps of Europe, and of 
the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 


A New and Revised Edition. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, 
Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities rred to by 


Classical Authors; accompanied by a Pronoun Index of Places, by T. Harvey, 
M.A, Oxon. Halfbound. 12s. 4 


IV. 

ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hryp, Esq., F.R.A.S., &e. 
With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent 
Discoveries in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s, 6d. 

A New and Cheaper Edition. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes, 20 Maps, including 
a Map of Canaan and Palestine, Half-bound, 5s. 


By the same Author. 
I 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
A New ond Enlarged Edition. Thirty-five large Plates and seven smaller ditto, 
— in Colours, with a copious Index. Imperial Folio, half-bound morocco, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced from the Imperial Folio, 
for the use of Colleges, Academies, and Families, 25 Maps, Imperial Quarto, 
half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


LEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Vol. 1. (Twenty-third Thousand), price 3s. 6d. The Six Volumes complete, £1 1s. 
London: Hovistow and Wricat. 

Just published, 
LAIN WORDS: or, Sixty short sermons for the Poor, and for 
Family Reading. By the Rev. W. Watsaam How, Rector of Whittington, Shrop- 

shire, Rural Dean. Price 2s., limp cloth, and 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 
London: Wittiam 163, Piccadilly. 
W. Warts Garprer, 7, Paternoster-row. 
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BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW 


LETTERS AND POLITICS, AND OF THE SCIENCES AND ARTS. 


UARTERLY Reviews are a creation of the present century ; and though much of the value of the earlier of 
these critical periodicals may be traced to the ability and zeal of their conductors, and to the sympathy 
which they offered to the growing character of the age (which they partly anticipated and certainly influenced), 
yet it cannot be doubted that a large element of their original success arose from the form of publication. It 
would be difficult to define the essential character of a Review, chiefly because the quarterly form of publication 
has been long adopted as a convenient shape for bringing before the world very incongruous materials. The first 
Reviewers, strictly so called, soon lapsed into Essayists, whereby the character of a quarteriy Review became wholly 
changed. At present, they appear to be conventionally regarded as vehicles for displaying the literary acquisitions 
of individual writers, rather than as channels for serious and responsible counsel with the thoughtful and intelligent 
portion of the community. They scarcely assume responsibility in anything like a definite form. They seem 
to represent only the accidental studies of unassociated literary men. They teach nothing, because they have 
no defined aim. The late disconnected series, published under the title of Oxford and Cambridge Essays, only 
vary from the quarterly Reviews by the unimportant circumstance that the contributors are not anonymous. 

The proprietor and conductors of the proposed Periodical confidently hope to render their publication 
more popular than quarterly Reviews have been of late years, and this they feel they can best do by investing 
it with a definite sense of duty. 

In this respect alone, Newspapers have hitherto had the advantage of Reviews. They devote themselves, 
almost without exception, to some principle, class, or interest, though often a narrow and sectional onc ; and so far 
they secure public confidence. Under this aspect, the proprietor and conductors of Benriey’s Quarrerty Review 
trust that they shall as truly represent some definite policy as the most successful of the daily, or the most influential 
of the weekly, Newspapers ; while the rare intervals of its publication will afford opportunities for more deliberate 
thought, larger views, and more accurate and independent judgment than usually characterize newspaper literature. 

Thus an independent, and in some respects a novel, position is open to Bentiey’s Quarterty Review, 
which it may occupy both honourably and usefully, if its performance be equal to its promise, and if its 
conductors can fulfil a purpose which they see distinctly, and desire to sustain consistently and conscientiously. 
In announcing their principles, political and literary, the conductors feel that they shall best discharge their 
duty to the public, whose confidence they seek, by asking attention to the merits of their Review, rather than 
the professions of their Prospectus. This Periodical is intended to be patriotic and constitutional in character 
—progressive, practical, temperate, and independent. To use a phrase, which in this case is not unmeaning,— 
measures, not men, will be its motto—the country, and not party, its object. In relation to all social questions 


* the Editors will attach themselves to principles which recognise at once the facts of the age in which they live, 


and the traditions and experiences of the past. In Science they hope to chronicle the discoveries of practical 
men, as well as to watch the theories of abstract speculation ; while, as respects Art, they will endeavour to 
discuss its literature, and to register principles on which art-criticism ought to elevate itself above the mere 
empiricism of what is called taste. And as the relations of the human family are daily becoming more close 
and intimate, foreign literature and foreign politics will form a subject of constant notice. The conductors of 


’ Bentiey’s QuarTerty Review will especially direct their attention to those vast Colonial Possessions in 


different portions of the world, with whose prosperity that of the mother-country is so intimately connected. 

To enter into so large a field, and to desire to cultivate it thoroughly, is an ambition worthy of English 
Reviewers; and the conductors of Bentiey’s Quarrerty feel convinced that in appealing not only to the 
educated, but to the earnest and sincere mind of England, which desires guidance and advice, they will not ask 
public support in vain. Bentiey’s Quarrerty is not addressed’ to those who take their opinions like their 
information, at one easy rate of indiscriminate acquiescence ; and though counsel is often least acceptable when 
it assumes an authoritative tone, yet the sense of responsibility which ought to influence the conductors of a 
literary journal will teach them to be moderate and candid in their judgment of others, severe in scrutinizing 
their own motives, watchful of their own independence, and tender and generons towards serious thought and 
sincere views wherever they are to be gleaned. The conductors of Bentiey’s QuarTeRLy are conscious that 


although they are venturing upon an arduous undertaking, the want that is felt for some such periodical as they. 


propose to publish, the wide field that is open to them, the abundance of materials at their command, and the 
zeal, industry, and impartiality which will be brought to bear upon the work, warrant them in anticipating a 
successful career. 

Bentiey’s QuartTeRty Review will be published in March, June, September, and December, of each year, 
by Mr. Bentiey, of New Burlington-street, to whom all communications and books may be addressed. 


(The First Number will appear on March lst, 1859, price 6s-] 
Advertisements received till February 20th. Bills till the 22nd. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History or His Time. 
By Davrip Massoy, M.A., Professor of English Literature in University 
College, London. Vol. I., 8vo, with Two Portraits, 18s. 


“The author has endeavoured not we Ry to sketch Milton such as he was, the 
aaa poet and literary man of his day, but to exhibit him in connection 

ith the more notable phenomena in which his life was cast, its state politics, its 
ecclesiastical variations, its literature, and s ive thought, Such an historical 
area does Mr. Masson’s life of Milton occupy. There is scarce a page which does 
on) bear witness of careful myn earner research and minute as well as extensive 
= acquaintance with his period, deep love for 


“Mr. thoroughly to understand the character of riod he 

has chosen for illustration, and to have i t into 

to our readers a tolerably complete impression of the able and de 

volume, of its enduring and general excellence. The whole reading M = 


to afford him their warmest encouragements and to forget all minor dif- 
of opinion in we to increase the 
European reputation of —Literary Gazett 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; or, The 
Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of “ Tom 
Brown’s School Vays.” With numerous Illustrations by Richard Doyle, 
engraved by Linton. Imp. 16mo, printed on toned paper, and bound in 
extra cloth, with gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 


“The execution is excellent. .... Like ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ the 

* White Horse’ gives the reader a feeling of gratitude and personal esteem towards 

the author, . . . The Author could not have a better style, nor a better — 

nor a more excellent artist than Mr. Doyle to adorn his book.” —Saturday Review. 

“There is in it a high tone of earnest purpose, which engages our strongest 

and to which we most heartily say, God speed it! .. . . With its kindly 

feeling, its neighbouriy and hearty spirit, its Te with the homes of England 

tianity Pr ties which used to bind lishmen to them and its cheerful Chris- 
tiani! Press, 


FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA. With a Visit 
‘to Carthage. By J. W. Buaxestey, B.D., Vicar of Ware, Herts; 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. With Maps and Illus- 
trations after Photographs. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

“ A highly interesting volume.”— Atlas. 
“ A light and agreeable account of modern tout 
made good or of his —— and extended his excursions by various routes 


“A good book and will repay perusal.”— Homeward Mail. 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND 
HOLIDAYS. The Experiences of a Little Girl. By Mrs. Oxrrnann, 
Author of “Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” &. Royal 12mo, bound in 
extra cloth, 6s. 


DAYS OF OLD. Three Stories from Old English 
History for the Young. By the Author of “Ruth and Her Friends.” 
1. Caradix and Deva: a Story of the Druids. 2. Wulfgar and the Earl. 
a Story of the Anglo-Saxons. 3. Roland: a Story of the Crusades. 
With a Frontispiece by W. Holman Hunt, engraved by Linton. Royal 
16mo, printed on toned paper, 5s. 
heathland entinely Ohvstian spirit and are charg alike In conception and 


expression. . . . This bouk will make many a young heart glad in 
Ohristmas time.”— Freeman. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 
By Cuartes Krinesiey, Rector of Eversley. 1. Perseus. 2. The 
Argonauts. 3. Theseus. New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight Ilus- 
trations engraved by Whymper. Royal 16mo, beautifully printed on 
toned paper by Clay, and bound in extra cloth, with gilt edges, 5s. 

“ Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition been celebrated in a bolder or 
more stirring strain.”—Saturday Review. 


“We doubt not they will be read by man; 
almost as Ss as the links which h’bound Andromeda to her rock.”—British 


THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS, and other Poems. 


By the Rev. H. C. Apams, MLA., late Fellow of Magdalen College, | 


Oxford, Author of “ Sivan the Sleeper,” &. Royal 16mo, 5s. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English 
Verse. By I. C. Wricut, M.A., Translator of “ Dante,” late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Books I.—VI., Crown 8vo, 5s. 4 


LAYS OF MIDDLE AGE, and other Poems. By | 


James HeppERwicK. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“We cannot understand how it is that Mr. Hedderwick’s poetry is not a. 
thousand times better known, It needs onl 
There is something delightful in its calm, heal 
Magazine, Feb, 1857. 


to be known to be appreciated. 
pathos and beauty.” —Fraser’s 


Just published, price 6s., the 
se REVIEW. 
ORAB CONTENTS: 


BE. 

. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY QF CATHERINE II. 
Ill. THE RESULTS OF SHORT IMPRISONMENTS. 
IV, VIRGIL AND HIS MODERN CRITICS. 

Vv. COUNT _— DE MELITO AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
VI. FALSE MORALITY OF LADY NOVELISTS. 
VII. THE RELIGION OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 

VIII. LONGFELLOW. 
IX, MANSEL’S LIMITS THOUGHT, 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

I, BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 


No. XV. 


MR, CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


ISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, CALLED 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Tuomas Cantytz, Vols. 1. and IL, with 
its and Maps, price 40s, Second Edition is now ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PALISSY THE POTTER,” &c. 


EMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. | By 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA.” 
IFE IN VICTORIA; or, Victoria in 1868, | and Victoria in 


1858. Showing the march of eas man within those 
and Country, Cities and Diggings., x. 2 Vols, 
vo, 21s. 


Ah WITH by Caries H. BENNETT. 
With about 250 Illustrations, Feap. 4to, 


PORT AND ITS PLEASURES, PHY SICAL AND 
GASTRONOMICAL. By the Author of “Highland Sports With Ilustrations 
by Harvey. Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


BY A SONG WRITER. By W. C. Bennett. 
Post 8vo, 3s. 


KETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING THE KABYLE WAR. 
By H. M. Watmsterx. Post 8vo, price 10s. 


MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watrer Wuarre. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 9s, 


ARLY ANCIENT HISTORY; or, the Greek as 
rs to us since the most Recent Discoveries in Assyria, By 
RY zizs. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


| ERALDRY; IN HISTORY, POETRY, AND Rn 
Ilustrations. 


By Exxen J. With numerous 


Heats AND DISEASE: THETR LAWS. With Plain 
oe By Bensamin Rives, M.D., F.R.CS., &. Crown 


ISTORICAL REVELATIONS OF 106s. Inscribed to Lord 
Normanby. By Louis Buano. Post 8vo, 10s. 


LIZABSTH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS, 
urth Edition. 3 Vols, Feap., 18s 


OBERT BROWNING'S POBTICAL WORKS. By Rosert 
Brownine. 


New Edition, 2 Vols. Feap., 16s. 


AND WOMEN. By Rosert Brownine. 2 Vols. Feap. 


R. CARLYLE’S WORKS. yOcuPLETION or THE LIBRARY 
Eprtron. Crown 8vo, price 6s. per Volume. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a Histo a In 2 Vols., 12s. 
say CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations 

d Connecting Narrative. In 3 Vols., 18s, 

LIFE. OF JOHN STERLING. } , Vol., 6s. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Im 4 Vols., 24s, 
SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. 1 Vol., 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 
CHARTISM—Past anv Present. 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE, 1 Vol., 68, 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gérnz. A Translation. In 2 Vols,, 126, 


R. DICKENS’ WORKS. New anp comprere Liprarr 
Eprtton. 
PICKWICK PAPERS, By Cuartzs Dickens. 2 Vols., price 12s, 
NICHOLAS By Cuartes Dickens. 2 Vols., price 126, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIC. By Cuanves Dickens, 2 Vols., price 12s, 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. By Cuarves Dickens. 2 Vols., 126, 
BARNABY RUDGE. By Cuaruzs Dickens. 2 Vols., price 128. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ, By Cuaruzes Dickens, 1 Vol., price 68. 


R. LEVER’S WORKS. Curap Eprrion. Each Volume 
contains Eight Engravings by H. K. Lrowne. 
M BURKE Lever. Price 8. 
HARRY LORREQUER, ARLES LEVER. 
CHAIKLES O’MAL LEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. By Cuartes Lever. 
In 2 Vols. Price 8s. 
THE O'DONOGHUE. By Cartes Lever. Price 4s. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. By Leves. In2 Vols. Price 
ROLAND CASHEL. By Cuaguzs Lever. 2 Vols. 
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HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE of the ASSOCIATION 
of MEDICAL OFFICERS of ASYLUMS. Editor, Dr. J.C. premenes Hon, 
Dr, C. L. Ropgrtsow. The JANUARY NUMBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :-—, 
1, The of Insanity, by Dr. Robertson. 
Annual of Lunatic Asylums (review). 
3. Report of the Commission on the State of Irish Asylums (review). 
4. The Twelfth Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy (review), 
5. On Irregularity of the Pupils from Cerebral Causes. 
@. Memoir of the late Dr. Jacobi. 
7. The Amendment of Lunacy Law, by E. T. Conolly, Esq. ene 
London: Lowemway, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 2 Vols., price 12s. 
HOMAS RAIKES'S JOURNAL KEPT in LONDON and PARIS 
London: Loyemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, 
UDE, ITS PAST AND ITS FUTURE. By L. E. Ruvr 
Regs, Author of “ Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow.” 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON VOICE AND SPEECH, 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
, MANUAL of the PHILOSOPHY of VOICE and SPEECH; 


ally in relation to the English Language and the Art of Public Speaking. 
F.S.A., M.R.S.L., &c.; Author of a Treatise on the Cure of 


London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORK BY MR. J. W. GILBART. 
Now ready, in One thick Volume, 12mo, with Portrait, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 
HE LOGIC OF BANKIN G:a Familiar Exposition of the 
Princi; of Reasoning, an 4 their Application to the Art and the 
Banking. al 'W. Grumasr, F.R.S., Author of “Logic for the 
Treatise on 
: Lowemay, 


Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
POETICAL WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Reeently published, in 1 Vol., Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


EROPE: a Tragedy. By Marruew Arnotp. With a 
Preface and an Historical ntroduction. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above, 
POEMS, First Series, Third Edition, price 5s. 6d. 
POEMS, Second Series, price 5s. cloth. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MR. LYNCH’S LECTURES, &c. 
Second Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


ECTURES IN AID OF SELF-IMPROVEMENT, addressed 
to Young Men and others. By Tuomas T. Lyon. 


By the same Author, 

THE RIVULET: a Contribution to Sacred Song. Second 
Edition. Royal 32mo, price 2s. 6d 
OF THEOPHILUS TRINAL. Second Edition. 

0, 6s. 

gents ON SOME OF THE FORMS OF LITERATURE. 
cap. 8vo, 

THOUGHTS ON A DAY. Second Edition. Price 6d. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORNING CLOUDS.” 
Just published, in 1 Vol., Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
TS AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE. By the Author 


Feap. 8vo, price és. 
MORNING CLOUDS. 


“ We cordially — these letters | ing. We also beg to draw attention to 
to all our readers. y are full of good | the excellent advice on the art of dress in 
sense and right a, cod are the work | the fifth chapter. The remarks on the 
of Gover. and highly cultivated a of pleasure are likewise noteworthy. 

‘oreover, they show great know: | approve of the teaching of ‘ Morning 
ledge of the human heart, and the su | Glow as much as we admire its prem} 
tions they contain are eminently prac’ | and we hope that it may soon the 
and wholesome. Her remarks on educa- | general favourite which we think it de- 
tion and choice of studies are thoroughly | Serves to be.”—Saturday Review, 
geed, and so is her defence of novel- 

London: Lonemay, Buows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


RUTH’S CONFLICTS: a Series of Essa gens on os on some Great 
By M.A,, of Camden 
Camberwell 
“This is no common place book. There | literary liners call a sensation. There is 
isa — and force Ohent the style, as | an acuteness of perception and an 
well as and freshness about | so searching in some of the author’s 
the _ which make it anything but | thoughts that remind one of Pascal and 


tull reading; while there is a fund of in- | Port-Royal. We do most heartily com- 
ormation i in the work on various subjects | mend this admirable volume.”— Press, 


d with , Which renders it “Written in a clear and vigorous style, 

as instructive as it is ‘interesting. Had | every line of it indicating that it —— 

this w work appeared under the name of a as the 
or a politician, or a celebrity of | Christian.” —Morning Advertiser. 

any sort, it would have made what certain 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


OCKE’S PHILOSOPHY asserted and reconciled to itself in } 


Works Introductory, Theoretical, Practical, &c., by B. H. Saarr, viz.:— 
1, A Letter to Dr. —_ on the effect which his Work, “ Elements ot eee) 


2. An Introduction to Grammar, on its true basis with relation to Logie and | 
RBhetorie. 


Boards, 1s. 


dey a New School of M Outline of Sematology (1831 

Sequel (1 1837); A) (1839). 1 Vol lth 
an aving in view the 

seophy (1856). Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6d. 


" Smart’s Course of English, conforming to the true relation between and 
Thought, in five correspondent but distinct volumes. 12mo, roan, 23s. 6d, 4 
1, Accidence of Grammar, Manual of Exercises, and Key, 4s. 
2. Principles of Grammar, 4s. 
3. Manual of Bhetoric and of Logic, 4s 
4 of Hloution wih Olive of 
5. Historico-Sbakspearian 


Taz Mertarnysictans: being a Memoir of Franz Carvel, Brushmaker, written by 
Drake, .; with Discussions an elations relatin ipeculative Philosophy, 
Morals, and Social Progress, (1857.) Post 8vo, cloth, & 

London: Loyamay, Brown, Garay, Lonamans, and Roperts. 


Science of 
Million,” “A Practical 


NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXL 
JANUARY, 1859 [Next week. 


CONTENTS: 
I. HELPS’ SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. 
II. LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Ill. THE CHURCH-RATE QUESTION. 
IV. THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 
V. THE HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORY. 
VI. LORD LIVERPOOL’S ADMINISTRATION TILL 1822. 
VII. LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
VILL. LIFE AND ORGANIZATION, 
IX. HISTORY AND PROSPECTS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. 


2. 


MAJOR PORTER’S HISTORY OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF MALTA; or the Order of the ital of St. John 
of Jerusalem. With 5 Illustrations vi 


3. 
HE REV. JOHN BAILLIE’S MEMOIR OF 
CAPTAIN W. THORNTON BATE, B.N. With Portrait and 4 
ustrations Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


AGNES STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS 
1 of ENGLAND. Dedicated to Queen pinnae, © and embellished with 
Portraits of every Queen Vols. Post 8vo, 60s. 


5 


NORMAN THE NAZARENE. By a 
P--~—c May. Can there any good thing come out hay may yf 


ARMY. ith ADMINISTRATION and ORGANIZATION of the BRITISH 
with especial reference to Finance and Supply ............. Sv, 12s, 


ABAGO'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated 
and Edited by Admiral W. H. Surrru, For. Sec. B.S.; and R. Guam, 

M.A. Now complete; with Plates and Woodcuts............ 2 Vols, 8vo, 45s. 


P CHYMICAL, NATURAL, AND 
PHYSICAL MAGIC, for Holiday Amusement. Invisible Portrait, 
oodcuts, Harlequin covers Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


9 
pAvL KANE'S WANDERINGS of an ARTIST 
the INDIANS of BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. With 
Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo (Nearly ready. 


PEOPLES EDITION ‘OF THE ABBE HUC’S 
on CHINA—the CHINESE EMPIRE. 1 Vol, 
‘early ready. 


MOORES SACRED SONGS AND SONGS 
FROM SCRIPTURE. Arranged for One and Mare Voices; the 
Music printed with the Words. Imperial Ready. 


12. 
PEOPLES EDITION _OF MOORE’S IRISH 
and Small 4to, 1s. each. 
13. 
pass EDITION OF SYDNEY SMITH’S 
his Contributions to the Review. In 
Seven Shilling Parts, Monthly. Part L, 1s. . 


ROGET'S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 


GERMANICA. Frmsr Sertes—Sundays 
and Festivals (Fifth Edition); Seconp Christian Life. 
Translated by CaTHERINE WINKWORTH...,,.... 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 6s. each. 


16. 


MBS. KEMP’S CONVERSATIONS on ENGLAND 
Feap. 8v0, 9s. 6d. 


Lospoxs: LONGMAN, BROWN, asp CO., 


M® E. B. DE FONBLANQUE'S TREATISE ON . 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 

Holmby House. A Tale of Old Northamptonshire. By J. G. WurTE 
Author of “Digby Grand,” &. Part 

Concerning the Art of Putting Things. Bein, Thoughts on Repre- 

Mr. Gladstone on Homer and the Foner Age. By the Rev. Barna 
Zincxr. In Two Parts. Part I. 

Schloss-Kishausen. A Mystery. In Three Parts. Part I. 

Dramdatie Treasure-Trove. 

Mushrooms. . 

Hints to Vagabonds. By One or Tuemse1ives—The Low Countries. 

Puruiture Books. 

Antecedents of the Reformation. 

How Queen Victoria was Proclaimed at Peshawar. 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS. 1858. 7s. 6d. 
(CONCLUDING THE SERIES.) 
Newspapers and their Writers. By A. J. Beresrorp Horr, M.P. 


National Defences and Organization of the Militia. By A. Suarto 
ADAIR. 


Sir Philip Sidney. By W. Sticanxt. 
Ancient Bashan and Cities of Og. By the Rev. Granam. 
Commissioners and Colleges. By the Rev. W. M. Campion. 


Hieratic Papyri. By C. W. Goopwiy. 
MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE: an Essay 
towards the Interpretation of Nature. 


IT.— Of Philosophy. 


‘THE LATE MAJOR HODSON. 


TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE IN 
INDIA. Being Extracts from the Letters of Major W. S. R. Hopsox, 
Commandant ot the Wodson’s baa 1 Bo ing a Narrative of the Siege 

of Delkiand of the King. his Brother, G. H. Hopsoy, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity — Cambridge, With Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


AN ATOMY,’ DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. 

_ By Henry Guax, F,R.S., Lecturer on St. George’s Hos- 

al. With 363 Woodeuts, from Original by H. V. Canrze, 
late Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Georges 26 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM; the 

Seeond Part of the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” Third 

Edition, with large Additions. By Wi1r11am Wuewett, D.D., F.R.S., 
Master ‘of Trinity College, Cambridge, 7s. 


HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. 
By Sir Francis Parerave. Volumes I. and II. 42s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAN D, FROM THE FALL 
Second Edition. 54. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN 
THE THIRD. By Wi111am Massey, M.P. Volumes 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 
By Heyry Tuomas Buckuz. The First Volume, Second Edition, with 
an Analytical Table of Contents. Octavo, 21s. 


The Second Volume (containing the History of Civilization in Spain 
and Scotland) is preparing for tion. 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF GREECE, 
from the Manuscripts of the late Professor K.O. Miituer. The first 
half of the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir G. Connewatt Lewis, 
Bart.,M.P. The canaheee of the Translation, and the Completion of 
the W ork, to Author’s Plan, by Joun Wittiam Donatp- 
sox, D.D., Examiner in the University of London. Three 
Volumes, deoate. 36s. The new portion separately, Two Volumes, 20s. 


STUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
“GREAT REBELLION,” By Joun Laneron Sanrorp. Octavo, 


PRINCIPLES and MAXIMS of JURISPRUDENCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WORKS of JEAN PAUL 


RICHTER. Translated by Lady CuatrerTon. [In a few days. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
1858. In January. 


The TRANSACTIONS for 1857, Octavo 15s. 


THE LATE BARON ALDERSON. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CHARGES AND 
OTHER PAPERS OF BARON ALDERSON, with Notice of his 

Life. By AtpErsoy, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
With Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


PELOPONNESUS: Notes of Stud Maton Travel. By 


Crakk, M.A., Fellow and of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Octavo, with Maps, 1 10s. 6d. : 


ANDROMEDA AND OTHER FORMS. By the 
Rev. Second Edition. 


HANWORTH. Originally published in 
Magazine. 7s. 6d. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. With Annotations by R. 
Wuarety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Jouy Stuart Fourth Edition, Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s. 


ON METHODS OF OBSERVATION AND 
REASONING IN POLITICS. By the Right Hon. Sir G. ConnEwaL. 
Lewis, Bart., M.P. Two Volumes, Octavo, 


CLOISTER LIFE of the EMPEROR CHARLES 
THE FIFTH. By M.%. Third Edition. 8s. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN. AMERICA, 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE HISTORY OF SLAVERY, AND 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF COLONIES. By Arruur Hrrrs- 
Octavo, with Maps, Volumes I. and II., 283.; Volume ITI., 16s.’ 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILO- 

SOPHY. By Grorce Henry Lewes. Library Edition. Octayo, 
much enlarged, and thoroughly revised, 16s 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON THE CHARACTER AND "HAPPINESS OF 
WOMEN. By Emity Surerrvr. One of the Authors of “ Thoughts 
on Self-Culture.” Post Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE, with Essays and Notes. 
By Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart., M.A, any of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The First Volume, containing the Essa 


8s. 6d. . 
The Second Volume, containing Books —VI., with Notes, 12s. 
Books VII.—X., with an Index Raisonné, and 

Translation. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN; A MEMOIR: 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND NAUTICAL. By Admiral W. H. 
D.C. F.R.S. Octavo, 15s. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
NATURALIST. By W. J. Bropsnripr, F.R.S. 10s. 6d. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN FISH TATTLE. 
By the Rev. C. Davrp Fn M.D., Author of “ The Esculent 
Funguses of England.’ 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. By Tomas Watson, M.D. Fourth 
Edition, revised and . Two Volumes, Octavo, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY™ 
OF MAN. By R.B. M.D., F.R.S.; and W. Bowmay, F.RB.S. 
With numerous Original Illustrations. ‘Two Volumes. £2, 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Wins 


By J. G. Q.C. Octavo, 12s. 


Auten Miter, M.D., F.B.S., Professor of College, 
London. Three ’Parts, with numerous Tilustrat: 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND coal WEST STRAND. 


London: Printed by 


Tuomas 
Davin Jones, of 9 Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39. 


ey t-garden, in the County of Middlesex; 
Hemingford Southampton- -street, Strand, in the same County.—January 8, 1859, 
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